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“Tom, it sure worries me when I hear all this talk 
about keeping wartime restrictions on business 
after the war. 1 actually get scared.” 


“But, Jim, why should farmers like you and me 
worry about what happens to business men? It’s 
no skin off our noses. How business is regulated 
—and to what extent—those are problems 
for city folks. They don’t affect us farmers at 
all—do they?” 


“You’ve been digging in the soil so long, Tom, 
I’m afraid you’ve become an ostrich. Why, when 
I worry about business, I’m worrying about you 
and me and our families. Any way you look at it, 
we farmers are business men, too. 


“And this old fashioned idea of drawing a line 
between city folks and farmers is a lot of bunk. 
Darn it all, when you add it up, farmers and city 
folks are partners in business, the business of being 
Americans and keeping this country American. Our 
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problems and the business man’s problems are 
very much the same. 


“We invest in farmland and buildings, and business 
men invest in offices, stores and factories. They use 
machinery to make more products better and 
cheaper. We use the machinery they make to work 
land with less physical labor. They are constantly 
looking for new markets—and so are we. 


“City folks depend on us to produce food for them. 
We depend on them to manufacture goods for us. 
Neither of us can get along without the other. 


“Business men in tne city have the same desire 
we farmers have. They just want to be free from 
needless outside meddling. They want to work and 
receive a fair profit for their efforts, just as we do. 


“All of us are ready and willing to do most any- 
thing to finish this country’s number one job 
—winning the war. 
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“But when our boys come back from the war, we 
want them to have the same chance we had—a 
chance to make their own way according to their 
own ideas—to run their farms as they see fit— 
and to go as far as their ambition and ability and 
will to work will take them. 


“That’s the kind of America they want and the kind 
of America they expect to come home to. All of us 
—business men, farmers, factory workers—and 
everybody else—must chip in and make sure those 
boys get what they want—and deserve. 


“Peacetime regimentation is dangerous, Tom—no 
matter who it applies to. And the trouble is, that 
once something like that gets started, it grows 
—and grows. We all know that—whether we work 
in factories in cities or on farms in the country. 
As I see it—it’s up to us to stop needless regi- 
mentation before it goes any farther.” 
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There and then - «the assembly line was born 


ARLY in 1913, Henry Ford had his technicians 
Kk try a new production idea which had come 
to him as he observed a watch factory in oper- 
ation. Instead of a single group of men making 
the entire assembly on each flywheel magneto, 
the unit was moved from one worker to another. 
The result was a 50% saving in time! 

‘‘Why not apply this idea to the whole 
chassis?”’ Mr. Ford next suggested. ‘‘We’ll test 
it during the summer.” So now, along elevated 
greased rails, each chassis was being pushed by 
hand as workers added the parts in sequence. 
There and then, the assembly line was born! 

A chain-driven line was soon after put into 
operation. Under the new system, the 14 hours 


formerly required for a single chassis assembly 
were cut to 1 hour and 33 minutes. . 
Before 1913 ended, over 100,000 Ford cars 
had been built. All records for the mass produc- 
tion of automobiles had been broken. 
Remarkable as this achievement was, it meant 
more than just a saving in production time. It 
meant. more than creating new methods for 
industry everywhere. To Mr. Ford and his asso- 
ciates, this was another step in their endeavor 
to make life easier for millions. ‘ 
From the first, the assembly line technique of 
production eased working conditions. Along with 
other modern advances, it helped to increase 
the life span of workers. At Ford, it soon made 
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possible the inauguration of the 8-hour day. 
And with unskilled labor in many places earn- 
ing as little as $1 a day, Ford basie pay was 
raised to $5. 

The assembly line also brought price reduc- 
tions on Ford cars. This placed the pleasure 
and convenience of the motor car within the 
reach of more people than ever. This policy 
of sharing production savings with the buying 
public has remained fundamental with Ford. 

Today, in the creation of equipment vital 
to victory, Ford men continue to search for 
better ways of doing things. What they are 
learning is bound to be reflected in the im- 
proved Ford transportation of tomorrow. 
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OULDN’T it be a relief to know that 

all your machinery will be in “field 
condition”, ready to run next season with- 
out rubbing off rust . . . without forcing 
rusty machinery and twisting or breaking 
metal parts? 

All your trouble and extra labor due to 
rust can be prevented if you act NOW. Get 
in touch with your Texaco Man TODAY 
and try some Texaco Rustproof Compound. 
It can be applied in a few minutes. 


Texaco Rustproof Compound has been 
thoroughly tested and proved at Agricul- 
tural Colleges and Experiment Stations 
and by practical farmers as well. Here is 
what a few of the country’s leading farmers 


report: 


Moldboards Scoured At Once 


“When I put my plow away last Fall, I 
coated all parts that had a land polish with 
Texaco Rustproof Compound. This Spring 
those parts were bright and free from rust 
as when I finished plowing last Fall and the 
moldboards scoured as soon as they hit the 
ground. No oil or grease previously used 
kept the plow in such good condition.” 
Richard Markle, State College, Pa. 


Left Plow Out All Winter 


“This product is certainly worth every cent 
it costs and more. I have been using it on 
all types of machinery—drills, disks, com- 


bine and mower. It is a sure way to keep off 
rust. I can tell you it is really a pleasure to 
go into the field with a moldboard plow 
and just start plowing without the trouble- 
some worry of getting the moldboard to 
scour. I let my plow stand out all last win- 
ter to test the compound, and when I started 
plowing this spring, it worked perfect. You 
are welcome to use my name because I 
would like to help that much toward get- 
ting farmers acquainted with it.” 

C. W. Crow, Wagoner, Qklahoma 


“I have used Texaco Rustproof Compound 
and find it makes moldboards, disk har- 
rows and disks on drills go to work just 
like new ones only a few minutes after the 
operation is begun.” 

E. H. Forbes, Wake Forest, North Carolina 


Very Economical To Use 
“Texaco Rustproof Compound has no equal, 
we find, for preserving the brightness of 
the sickle guards of mowers, binders and 
combines. It is very economical to use. We 
want to express our appreciation for a prod- 
uct designed for a specific job and which 
does it so well.” 


J. Leo Abart, Agricultural Eng’r, Dow City, La. 


“I am located in a rather humid sea coast 
climate that is conducive to rapid oxidation 
and find this material is a valuable protec- 
tion that is low in cost and easily applied.” 

E. C. Kimball, Ventura, California 
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TUNE IN the TEXAC®O STAR THEATRE starring James Melton every 
Sunday night. See your local newspaper for time and station, 


FROLUCTS 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Atlanta 1, Ga.; Boston 17, Mass.; Buffalo 3, N. Y.; Butte, Mont.; Chicago 4, Ill.; 


face 
Dallas 2, Tex.; Denver 1, Colo.; Houston 1, Tex.; 


Indianapolis 1, Ind.; Los Angeles 15, Calif.; Minneapolis 2, Minn.; New Orleans 6, La.; New York 17, N. Y.; Norfolk 1, Va.; Seattle 11, Wash. 
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FIRST DAYS 


Farm Work: Late August 


@ First of all consider this month’s urgent appeals 
—Baver’s last call for alfalfa (page 48); sowing 
dates for your section (page 17) ; Shaw’s appeal for 
better cows (page 13) ; Hutcheson’s for new pastures 
(page 14) ; for long-time leases (page 46) ; and more 
sheep (page 24) ... along with facts that will sur- 
prise you about borax, health conditions, cotton class- 
ing, when to cut firewood, and the popularity 


lespedeza, barley, and alfalfa. 


Here are four good mixtures to 
Grazing Crops sow now for grazing in late fall, 
to Sow Now early winter, and next spring: 
No. 1—1% bushels wheat, 1 bushel 
barley, 2 bushels oats, 15 pounds crimson clover (or cut wheat 
to | bushel and add 21 pounds Italian ryegrass to mixture). 
No. 2—2 bushels barley, 15 crimson clover, 25 pounds Ital- 
ian ryegrass. : 
No. 3—1 bushel wheat, 1 bushel barley, 2 bushels oats. 
No. 4—% bushel rye and either 20 pounds hairy vetch or 
30 pounds Austrian winter peas. . 


In making up your mixture, add crimson clover 
or. heavy soils as in the Piedmont section. Add 
Austrian winter peas on sandy soils as in the Coastal 
Plains sections. Use barley on good, well drained 
land. Use oats on damp-natured land. Use rye and 
ryegrass on poorer soils. 

It is important that all legume seed be inoculat- 
ed and all small grain seed be treated to prevent 
smut damage. These two steps often mean the dif- 
ference between a good crop and a poor one. 

Early seeding is important for good fall grazing 
and a thick stand during winter and spring. See 
dates on page 17. 

When either barley, oats, or wheat is sowed 
alone — or any combination of these — they can 
furnish much grazing in the fall and winter with- 
out injury to next year’s grain yields. 


Virginia and the Carolinas now 
Farmers Sow sow a quarter million acres more 
More Oats oats than ten years ago. Other 

Southern states show similar 
gains. Three good reasons: (1) Improved, disease- 
resistant, and cold-resistant varieties. (2) Forty to 
50 bushels per acre are not uncommon, top yields 


~ Cc. 7. par me 
and September 


to 60 or 70. (3) More general use for fall, 
winter, and spring grazing. 


Oats usually yield better after cotton or 
corn than after small grains. The North 
Carolina Experiment Station advises ferti- 
lizing oats after corn, peanuts, or other ex- 
haustive crops with 300 to 400 pounds per 
acre of 4-8-4 or 2-8-6 at planting, followed 
by topdressing in early spring with 100 to 

of 150 pounds of nitrate of soda. The following 

varieties of oats are recommended: Coasta! 

Plains — Fulgrain, Stanton, Letoria, and 

Victorgrain; Piedmont—Letoria, Fulgrain, 

Stanton, Lee, Victorgrain, Lelina; Mountains—Le- 
toria, Fulwin. 

While we especially urge more general sowing 
of. barley as a “winter corn crop,” there is also 
urgent need for a record-breaking acreage of oats, 
especially appealing in view of ever-increasing op- 
portunity to let combines do our harvesting. 


The best time to kill 1945 boll 
weevils is not in 1945 but in 
1944. For a long time entomolo- 
gists have been saying that 
plowing under cotton stalks 30 days before frost 
reduces their survival next spring by 90 per cent, 
and the evidence all points that way. For example— 

1. In a test at Waco, Tex., only 84 of 5,000 boll 
weevils removed from cotton plants about 30 days 
before frost survived through winter; whereas 968 
of 5,000 weevils removed from the plants two weeks 
before frost survived to destroy cotton the follow- 
ing spring and summer. 

2. In South Carolina trash examinations made 
in early spring, 1,839 weevils per acre were found 
in trash near fields where cotton stalks had been 
allowed to stand until frost, as compared with only 
97 weevils per acre where the stalks were cut be- 
fore Oct. 15. 

Equally important is the cutting of tobacco 
stalks immediately after harvest. Otherwise, in- 
sects almost as hurtful as boll weevils will be fed 
and petted to worry us in 1945. 

With a short crop and a big 
Harvesting Sweet demand for sweet potatoes, 
Potatoes double care should be taken 
to harvest properly, cure, 
and store the 1944 crop. The most common com- 
plaint heard in the spring is, “Most (See page 46) 


Kill 1945 Boll 
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While improper inflation is hard on any 
tire, it’s disasterous to synthetic tires. Keeping 
the right amount of air in your synthetics 
(too much air is just as bad as too little) is 
one of the most important tire and money 


saving measures you can take*. 


So, to get all the service that’s built into 
your synthetic tires (and there’s a lot if 
you treat them right) check air pressure at 
least once a week, keep load and speed 
_down, and let your Seiberling Dealer fix 
small cuts and bruises that can grow into 


big ones extremely fast. 


* *INSIDE FACTS ABOUT RUBBER . 


Under normal loads, moderate speeds and with perfect 
inflation, synthetic truck tires stand up almost as well as 
natural rubber tires. But as load and speed are increased 
—and as inflation varies either above or below proper 
pressure—performance of synthetic truck tires swiftly 
drops to a fraction of pre-war tire performance under 
the same conditions. The mileage you get from your syn- 
thetic tires depends almost entirely on the care you give them! 
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® In this department so much big news is crowded in so little 


space, better read it over twice every month to make sure you 


haven’t missed anything. Note here how Government will help 


returning soldiers buy farms and homes. . 
livestock, and parity price situation . . 


appropriations . 


. what is the feed, 
. new FSA and tenant aid 


. sale of surplus jeeps, trucks, ete... .. and 


nine “Short But Important” items, 


As finally passed 
Congress and by Congress. the 
the Farmer Agricultural Ap- 

propriations Act 
provides $521.781,718 for agriculture 
as compared with $1,027,309,408 
voted last year. The Farm Security 
Administration received $67.500,000 
for rehabilitation loans during the 
current year as compared with $97,- 
500,000 last year. To finance tenant 
purchase loans, $15,000,000 was pro- 
vided as compared with the top an- 
nual figure of $50,000.000 made avail- 
able a year or so ago. The school 
lunch program was continued but 
federal funds must be matched by 
state or local authorities on a 50-50 
basis. Over $3,000,000 was apprapri- 
ated to continue the Guayule rubber 
experiment. About three-fifths of 
the half billion appropriation was set 
aside for soil bui'ding and soil and 
water conservation pra:tice pay- 
ments. Triple A is to continue its 
merchandising of fertilizers, se®ds. 
ete. 

The bill carries two riders de- 
signed to bar political activities on 
the part of its 75,000 full-time em- 
ployees and 100,000 Triple-A com- 
mitteemen. One rider requires that 
any agriculture employee be fired 
who is convicted of violating the 
Hatch Act or the anti-lobbying 
statute. The other denies pay to any 
agriculture department employee 
who demands “that a farmer join the 
Triple-A program as a condition of 
draft deferment or for the granting 
of a priority certificate for any 
rationed article or commodity.” 


As soon as the 
Surplus Jeeps, European phase of 
Trucks, Etc. the war ends, large 

surpluses of war 
materials will be available. Dis- 
posal methods have not been defi- 
nitely decided upon but in some 
quarters it is feared that by the time 
the goods reach the farmer, prices 
will be prohibitive. Unless farm 
leaders decide upon a program with- 
out delay and insist on having a voice 
in the disposal of these materials, 
the farmer is likely to be the forgot- 
ten man. In this connection, a sub- 
committee of the National Commit- 
tee for Farm Production Supplies, 
on which all major farm organiza- 
tions are represented, is working on 
such a program. The subcommittee 
will report to the national commit- 
tee which, in turn, will ask the gen- 
eral farm organizations to support 
any program adopted. One method 
which has been suggested for the dis- 
posal of this equipment is county 
auction sales. The farmer with the 
lowest income could then buy what 
he needs in small or single lots. 


In liquidating its surplus rea! es- 
tate, the Government has promised 


to sell in family-sized parcels and to 
purchasers who will cultivate the 
land themselves. An attempt will be 
made (1) to sell at current values 
without undue disruption of the 
market, (2) to give former owners an 
opportunity to repurchase their land, 
and (3) to avoid sales to speculators. 


The Servicemen’s 
Help for Readjustment Act 
War Veterans provides for the 

guaranty by the 
Federal Government of not to ex- 
ceed 50 per cent of loans to veterans, 
both men and women, for the pur. 
chase of homes, farms, farm equip- 
ment, and busiress property, pro 
vided the total amount does not 
exceed $2,000. The bill also contains 
provisions as to the financing of pur- 
chases of farms by veterans. 


The livestock and 
Livestock and feed situation is 
Feed Outlook shifting rapilly 

A few months ago 
it seemed there would be a scar- 
city of feed. The Government then 
called for more feed and less live- 
stock. The current prospect is for 
the largest wheat crop in history 
There will probably be considerable 
wheat for feeding purposes. In ad. 
dition, the prospects are good for a 
record corn crop. At the same time 
farmers are sharply reducing hog 
and poultry production. WFA ask 
ed for a 1944 hog crop of 95 to 100 
million. Now it seems the crop will 
total only 88 million, with the Cen 


-tral South leading the reduction 


with a spring pig crap 29 per cent 
smaller than last year. The poultry 
reduction has been in line with WFA 
requests, with 8 to 10 per cent fewer 
layers next Jan. 1. A shortage of, 
eggs next spring would not be sur. 
prising. On cattle the situation is 
different. WFA called for a 1944 
decrease of 5% million head, but un 
less marketingg increase there will | 
be little if any reduction. 


: Senator E. D 
“Cotton Ed’ and Smith, long 
His Successor chairman 0! 

the. Agricul: 
ture Committee of the Senate, went 
down to defeat in the recent South 
Carolina primary. Senator Smith 
won office in 1908 by reason of his 
leadership in the South Carolina Cot- 
ton Association and was familiarly 
known as “Cotton Ed.” Earlier he 
supported much gocd legislation but 
in recent years his aggressive and 
domineering attitude and violent 
prejudices led to the charge that any 
progressive legislation to which 
Smith did not happen to take a fancy 
had a hard time getting anywhere in 
his committee. This fact, together 
with the fact thathe (See page 48) i 





Bathe Song ot the Libevarors 


IT of the West they have come, 
an army of flying. men in a 
vast armada of planes, bent on a 


mission of liberation. 


Conquered peoples have heard the 
drone of their engines, and looked 
up in new hope. 


Oppressors have felt the weight of 
raining bombs, and seen inevitable 
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BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


POWERS THE LIBERATOR 


doom in the endless flow of American 
power and wrath, 


It is a fitting thing that one of our 
mightiest weapons in this war armada 
is a bomber named the Liberator. 


And it is a proud though sobering 
task to build the engines from which 
such planes get their power. 


To date, more than 50,000 of these 
engines have come from Buick plants, 
enough to power 12,500 bombers, 
whose battle song of liberation is heard 
over every American battle front. 


But we know, here at Buick, that our 
task ts not to be measured in terms of 
numbers so much as by the way our 
work lives up io the expectations of 
American flyers. 


So far, we are told, they have found 
that work good. 


And good we intend to keep it till the 
battle song of the Liberators is heard 
in triumph around the world. 


*With Buick-built Pratt & Whitney air-cooled, valve-in-head aircraft engines 


BUICK owision or GENERAL MOTORS 


Every Sunday AfternoonGENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR- NBC Network 
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BETTER THAN ONE A MINUTE! 


doing now is winning a new place for them in the 
forces fighting for food throughout the country. 


More help is now on the way. The government 
has authorized increased production of Farmalls 
and Farmall equipment. We are building with all 
possible speed. But here’s the thing to remember: 


In six months 5000 McCormick-Deering 
dealers repaired more tractors of all makes 
than International Harvester built in the 
three years before the war. 


That’s putting power back on the land at an 
all-time record-breaking clip—omne tractor every 
50 seconds! 








+ * * 


You men on farms know what this service work 
has meant to’ war food production. When war 
cut farm machine production ta almost nothing 
McCormick-Deering dealers lit into repair work 
on the greatest scale in history. The job they are 


SERVICE WILL PULL YOU THROUGH: 


You’ re going to need all the equipment you have 
and all you can get for a long time to come. Keep 
your machines in first-class shape. McCormick- 
Deering dealers will help you. They operate the 
greatest farm equipment service and ws 
repair force in the nation. 


Schedule your work now. 
; HARVESTER 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 
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agree with and much 


@ The aim of Country 
Voices is to give every- 
body, including its own 
editor, a chance to blurt 
out just what they think 
about all sorts of trends 
and troubles affecting 
agriculture and country 
people . . . and this 
month’s outpouring is 
especially vigorous and 
colorful—m uch you'll 


you won't. But how it 
all stimulates thinking 
here in free America! 
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As Heard by 


First this month, a moving poem 
/ by a farm mother with a son in 

the Army and a daughter mak- 
ing munitions— 


SONG OF A FARM AT WAR 


We said that with the children grown 

We’d quit our work and take our .ease— 
We’ve farmed for nearly thirty years— 

Then we’d have time for flowers and bees! 
(Dear Father: do not let me cry! 

His courage: I must keep it high.) 


¢ h 


So my stiff hands will milk again 
We must do this to help our son. 

I can raise chicks and garden, too, 
Until, God willing, victory’s won. 
(Father, protect her in the lonely town, 

Away from home, and spirits down.) 


Tis better to wear than rust away 
And daily work will kill the blues 
And knowing that we are of use 
Will help us when there is no news. 
(O, hear my prayer across the deep 
Before 1 lay me down to sleep.) 
Sally Ann Cooper, Rankin County, Miss. 


| thought I was just about the busiest 
woman anywhere until-I read Mrs. Clara 
Sager’s letter. I have a boy 17, one 13, one 
7, a girl of 11, and a baby boy of 2 
here with me now. My husband works in 
a defense plant. The two oldest boys and 1 
made four bales of cotton, 150 bushels corn, 
some hay, and over an acre of truck for home 
use. We killed two nice hags and a fine beef 
last fall and have four fine shoats and a beef 
yearling for this fall. We like it here and 
would not give up our country life for all 

the many conveniences that we don’t have. 
Mrs. E. V. Box, Blount County, Ala. 


I am a farmwife, too, and no sluggard; but 
let me in all kindness say to Mrs. Sager that 
God gave us the nightime for rest, and any- 
one who takes only five hours sleep is headed 
for trouble in later life. Many a family now 
is helping. the mother pay the penalty for 
overwork during those child-bearing, child- 
rearing years. 

Mrs. Edwin Phillips, Tattnall County, Ga. 


We agree that intemperate 
work can kill and maim people 
just as surely as can excessive 
drinking, eating, or anything else. 
During our eight months in the Deep 
South, however, we learned, as we’ve 
said, the trick of the siesta, of easing 
off to the edge of slumber, of maybe 
just a little over the edge, once or 
twice during the heat of the waking 
day. It is a great restorative and it 
doesn’t take long, really. 


Birth control again? Well, reading . 


a sheaf of letters has decided us that 
we'd better seek clinical advice be- 
fore going into a printed discussion 


on that.. Ladies, please go easy! We * 





y y 
RUSSELL LORD 


want to be able to print your letters, 
in part, anyway; and not just sit here 
and read them with our ears ablaze. 
.-» Let the talk this month, then, be 
principally about a governed agricul- 
ture—now and after the war: 


In our county the ration board allows only 
10 pounds of canning sugar because of boot- 
legging. The air reeks of “stills.” In a 
neighboring county of Tennessee, the board 
allows 20 pounds. Isn’t rationing national, 
not local? 

Mrs. H. O. Speck, Madison County, Ala. 


Farmers fret and fume, but still remain 
neglected. With such ridiculous ceilings, do 
you wonder that there is a black market? 

Alice Calvert, Benton County, Ark. 


Now they say we're to have a 39-cent 
ceiling on a tobacco crop that has cost more 
than double to raise over what it cost last 
year. There is no work more grueling than 
harvesting fluecured tobacco. And God 
knows the price paid labor in the fields and 
sheds is a pittance. Eight- or ten-year-old 
children in the sheds are paid $2 a- day. 
Croppers in the field are paid $3 and $4. 

Flossie Dean Craig, Lowndes County, Ga. 


Back in 1928, before AAA put us farmers 
on relief, not one farm in the county had 
been foreclosed by the Federal Land Bank. 
Now several have been foreclosed and crops 
are rotting in many a field because farmers 
cannot compete with the New Deal labor 
situation. ; 

G. M. Rust, Warren County, Tenn. 


Through these AAA termites we as a 
nation are paving the way to dictatorship. 
Must we as babes in swaddling clothes be 
dosed with this and that regardless of how 
we puke and squirm? We have had about 
enough! 


D. B. Phillips, Washington County, Tenn. 


Some folks will stick their heads into any 
trap that is baited with money. 


Mrs. T. N. Smith, Hancock County, Ga. 


6,/ On the other hand: 


Price control since 1933 has developed a 
new era for countryfolk they never enjoyed 
before—greater ease, comfort, and accom- 
plishment. 


Mrs. R. T. M., Jefferson Partsh, La. 


AAA has been a godsend. The people 
were lost in a wilderness of despair. Monopo- 
ly, getting all the cream, led them to com- 
pete desperately for the skimmed milk, with 
the land being robbed to exhaustion to carry 
the burden. 

S. S. Dunlap, Union County, N. C. 


They talk about freedom. If freedom 
means 5-cent cotton, 40-cent corn, rundown, 
washed-away farms, undernourished babies, 
tired mothers, hopeless (See page 54) 
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Here is a battery that our 
fighters stake their very lives. 
upon. It powers Flashlights, 
Field Telephones, Flame- 
throwers, and many other 
vital war weapons. You 
can't have LEAKPROOFS for 
your flashlights now, ‘but mil- 
lions of our men at the front 
thank you for your sacrifice. 


THE FLASHLIGHT BATTERY THAT 


pRESH FOR YEARS 
sTAYS basen is LEAKPROOF 


Ray -O-Vac LEAKPROOF is the battery that stays fresh! Its 
patented, sealed-in-steel construction holds the power in. 
Laboratory tests show Ray-O-Vac LEAKPROOFS still alive 
with power after four years. It's the only battery guar- 
anteed never to cause corrosion damage in your flash- 
light. After Victory, this is the battery you will surely want. 


FLASHLIGHTS G7:\ 4 @'/.<3) BATTERIES 
WE RAY-O-VAC COMPANY, MADISON 4, WISCONSIN 


OTHER FACTORIES AT CLINTGN, MASS. - LANCASTER, OMIO - SIOUX CITY, IA - FOND BU LAC, WIS. - MILWAUKEE, Wis. 
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* ELECTRICITY MAKES MONEY FOR THE FARMER * 








“I built my hay hoist for $25” 


“With this farm-built hay hoist, I can unload a ton of hay in 10 
minutes,” says Leslie Gilman, of Randolph Center, Vermont. 















“Formerly I used a horse as a source of power, but now I can 
hoist a wagon-load of hay in half the time—at a cost of oniy one cent 
for electricity.” 

If you are still using a horse or tractor for hoisting hay on your 
farm, it will pay you to read how Mr. Gilman and other farmers have 
saved time and money by building their own hay hoists! 





*Mr. Gilman did not include the cost of his electric motor in this estimate, 





“A TRANSMISSION GEAR from an old car controls the hoisting “MY DAUGHTER MARJORIE works the gear shift while I handle the 


drum,” says Farmer Gilman. “The two-horsepower electric motor hay fork at the wagon. To hoist the load, she shifts to low gear. After 
supplies the power—through a countershaft and suitable belt drives. the load is placed in the mow, she shifts the gears to neutral—and I 
I used second-hand parts throughout in building this hoist.” pull the fork back for the next load.” 


FREE! construction diagrams 
e for building your own 








THIS HAY HOIST was built by Russell Carpenter, of Randolph 
Center, Vermont. His son George operates it by ‘shifting into low Hoists.” This Bulletin illustrates and describes the construction of 


gear and then tightening the drive belt by moving the idler pulley. several different types of time-and-money-saving hay hoists—any 
Farmer Carpenter stores 100 tons of hay every summer. one of which you can build in your spare time! 
MAIL COUPON TODAY! Whenever you see the WESTINGHOUSE nameplate on electric farm 


motors, farm equipment and household appliances, you can always 
be sure of sturdy construction—economical operation—long, trouble- 
free life. Westinghouse is the name that means everything in electricity. 


Westinghouse 


Plants in 25 Cities Offices Every where 










SESE oe 





Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. (Dept. PF-94) 
Rural Electrification, 306 Fourth Ave., Box 1017, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 








Please send me free bulletin: ““FaRM-BuILT Hay Hoists” 
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WESTINGHOUSE PRESENTS John Charles Thomas, Sunday 2:30, EWT. NBC. 
“Ted Malone,’’ Monday, Wednesday, Friday 10:15, EWT, Blue Network. 
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The 
EDITORIAL 
VIEWPOINT 


OPS A EEN ARTE TE B 


CTR ek WE ets LA ok? al Saas a ead See, 


By the Way— 


About two years ago, a 
friend of ours persuaded 
a young farmer that lime 
on his place would pay 
dividends in increased crop production. 
As a result, the young man bought two 
carloads, a very small fraction of what a 
farm of that size and that condition 
needed. 


When the young man’s father saw our 
friend, he proceeded to dress him down 
for causing the boy to waste his money 
like that. He had farmed that land for 
years, had made good crops, and had 
made money. He had never had to use 
any lime. 

That was the signal for our friend to 
charge into him. “Yes,” he retorted. 
“You have done about the most repre- 
hensible thing a man can do. You haven’t 
been farming. You’ve been mining the 
fertility’ out of that land. Now you are 
handing over to your boy a busted, worn- 
out, mined-out farm for him to make a 
living on. You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself.” 


To make a long story short, two years 
later the father not only apologized to 
our friend but joined his son in buying 
40 carloads of lime! The results had been 
most striking. 

Lime is not so much a fertilizer as it 
ig a soil corrective. Not all land needs 
lime. But there are so many places where 
lime is needed. It’s needed almost every- 
where legumes are grown—and legumes 
are needed almost everywhere. 


How About 
Lime? 


Mr. Curtis’ article on 
Sheep and page 24, ‘‘Try Some 
Cattle Sheep,” is one nobody 

should miss. With the 
simple expedient of controlling the worst 
of the worm troubles by keeping a pheno- 
thiazine-salt mixture before them, sheep 
now should take their place alongside 
cattle as one of our pillars of income. 
Cattle and sheep go well together. The 
cattle take care of the grass. The sheep 
take care of the weeds. 


Seldom have we ever 
That 10-Plank had a finer lot of let- 
Platform ters than the many we 
; have received discuss- 
ing our “10-Point Platform for Farm Life 
and Work.” We regret that government 
paper rationing prevents the publication 
of prize letters this month but you may 
expect some of the finest next month. 
Our campaign to improve Southern 
health conditions will also have further 
attention next month. 


Next month’s cover 
will bear the title, 
“For Flowers Like 
These Next Spring, 
Plant Flowering Shrubs This Fall”. . . 
and we hope its beauty will inspire many 
thousand readers to do two things. First, 
to order some flowering shrubs from 
nurseries. Second, to transplant many 
thousand flowering shrubs and berry- 
bearing plants from their own woods. 


Next Month’‘s 
Cover 
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Cotton Acreage Goes Down— 


HASN’T THE Progressive Farmer been saying 
for years four things— 

(1) That the outlook for cotton is dark and for 
tobacco none too bright— 

(2) That Dixie had better begin finding sub- 
stitute cash-income from livestock, dairying, and 
poultry but that— 

(3) There’s no use trying to make livestock 
pay unless we produce the needed hay, pastures, 
silage, and grain-feeds (or “concentrates” as the 
highbrows say) and— 

(4) That we have got to find cheaper concen- 
trates than corn if we are to make livestock profit- 
able. 

Well, it looks like the everyday, working, horse- 
sense Southern farmer has reached the same four 
conclusions for himself. 


Take first the matter of cotton acreage. We 
pick up a New Orleans press dispatch and read: 
“Louisiana’s 1944 cotton acreage (down to 930,000) 
is the smallest in 30 years.” An official South Caro- 
lina crop report tells us: “South Carolina’s 1944 
cotton acreage, down to 1,110,000, is the smallest 
since 1877.” We ask North Carolina Crop Statisti- 
cian Frank Parker and he tells us: “North Caro- 
lina’s estimated 1944 cotton acreage (800,000) is 
the smallest but one since 1878.” 


But Livestock Goes Up and Up 


BUT WHILE the South’s interest in cotton goes 
down, its interest in livestock goes up. Let’s see 
just how satisfactorily we are moving toward “two- 
armed farming’—or an approximately 50-50 
division of income between crops and livestock, 
between plant production and animal production. 


In the 14 Southern states served by The Pro- 
gressive Farmer livestock income was $406,381,000 
in 1943 or 26.8 per cent more than in 1942. Crop 
income also increased but not so fast as livestock 
income. The 1943 crop income was 61.1 per. cent 
and livestock 38.9 per cent of the total. Thus live- 
stock income was only 11.1 per cent short of the 
50-50 equal balance. And all classes of livestock 
and poultry showed healthy increases as follows: 

1. Take dairying:' Jan. 1, 1944, the South had 11,257,000 
milk cows and heifers kept for milk, or 13.8 per cent more than 
for the 1933-42 ten-year average. 

2. All cattle including dairy animals numbered 24,247,000 
—15.3 per cent more than the ten-year average. 

3. In total gains made, hogs led the whole procession— 
19,848,000 hogs or 43.7 per cent increase. 

4. Also 1944 found the South with 176,249,000 chickens— 
39.1 per cent increase over the ten-year average. 

Josh Billings once said: “I like a rooster fer 
two things. -One is the crow that is in him and the 
other is his spurrers to back up the crow with.” 
Similarly, what tickles us about the South’s live- 
stock gains is that it is not only turning to more 
and better livestock but to more and cheaper feeds 
to back the livestock up with. 


Less Corn: More Grain and Hay 


ESPECIALLY notable is the grewth in Dixie 
pastures and hay crops and the substitution of 
barley and oats for expensively produced corn. For 
example, the official USDA 1944 acreage estimates 
reveal this remarkable fact: 

Southern farmers in 1944 have planted 2 million 
fewer acres of corn than the average for the 10 
years 1932-42... but they have planted 4 million 
more acres of small grain—wheat, oats, barley, rye 
—and 2% million acres more lespedesa and alfalfa. 


Or speaking in percentages, we find that in 1944 


DECORATION BY GRANVILLE BRUCE 
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as compared with 193242 Southern corn shows a 
loss of 26 per cent . .. while the other six crops just 
mentioned show gains of 23 to 78 per cent. 


Which are the leaders? Almost a 2-to-1 favorite 
in gains made is lespedeza—for which 1944 data is 
not yet available but if available would no doubt 
show a still further astonishing acreage-increase. 
This wonderful 4in-1 crop—(1). good for hay, (2) 
good for pasturage, (3) good for soil-improving, 
and (4) equally profitable when grown for seed and 
turning under—walks away ahead of all other Dixie 
crops by showing 78 per cent gain over its preced- 
ing ten-year average! ‘ 


Lespedeza and Barley Lead 


NEXT COMES barley, “the winter corn crop,” 
with a 44 per cent gain... and the fact that barley 
and lespedeza are twin leaders is further proof that 
many are doing as one thoughtful farmer said to 
us last week: “I am cutting my corn acreage and 
turning to barley and lespedeza instead.” Barley 
and lespedeza indeed make a wonderfully cooper- 
ative pair of “Gold Dust Twins” for any farmer who 
will remember that barley sowed early on well fer- 
tilized good land may be grazed before Christmas 
and still make a good grain crop the following June 
while lespedeza may be sowed on.the barley in Feb- 
ruary or March with no damage to the grain yield. 

As for alfalfa, failures used to be so common 
we never felt justified in “whooping it up” for aver- 
age farmers until borax came along to help insure 
its success. Now we join Dr. Baver and Dr. Tom 
Hutcheson in the new “Try an Alfalfa Patch on 
Every Farm” campaign. As County Agent L. T. 
Weeks of Wake says: 


Farmers are getting so enthusiastic about alfalfa we are 
having trouble holding them down. It is much better to put 
in 3 acres just right than tq half-way put in 10 acres. One 
grower planned to seed 40 acres but we got him to compro- 
mise on 10. 

Following the three high crops in popularity 
gains—78 per cent for lespedeza, 44 for barley, and 
33.9 for alfalfa—come three small grain crops: 
rye, 33; oats, 26; wheat, 23. 


Enroll Your Boy in F.F.A. Now 


ALL IN ALL, it is indeed gratifying to see that 
as cotton acreage goes down in the South, livestock, 
dairying, and poultry go up... and that feeds for 
livestock are going up fast (though not yet as fast 
as they should). 

And this reminds us of something else, Mr. Sub- 
scriber. Why not note carefully what we are say- 
ing to boys on page 22, “Seize This Chance,” and 
encourage any high-school son you have to enroll 
in vo-ag courses if you are lucky enough to have an 
agricultural teacher near you... and then get this 
son to go into some livestock, dairying, or poultry 
project? The agricultural teacher can help him a 
lot. In fact, as one man who graduated from a 
Southern agricultural college in 1904 said recently, 
“I believe a vo-ag course under a good agricultural 
teacher nowadays will help a boy in his farming 
about as much as a four-year college course when I 
graduated.” Boys who are to succeed as farmers 
after the war will have many new problems to face, 
and a vo-ag course (with emphasis on livestock and 
feed) may mean the difference between success and 
failure for many a boy. 

Furthermore, the Machine Age and the Elec- 
trical Age have reached the farm. Hence, your boy 
will especially need the shop work and the courses 
dealing with farm machinery and electrical equip- 
ment of all kinds, and you will yourself profit by at- 
tending the men’s part-time or evening classes. 


















then 


a kink or two in his spine, swung his bare feet 

over the side of his hard canvas cot and sat 
up, scowling down at his left shin resentfully 
These Pine Island mosquitoes were humdingers. 

A warm land breeze had sprung up during the 
August night, and the invaders, buzzing gleefully, 
had attacked in force. The island’s summer cot- 
tages were screened, but the tents of the encamp 
ment, perched high on the dunes above the 
pounding surf of the Atlantic, stood open to the 
enemy, their sides rolled up a good 18 inches to off 
set the humidity. 

Through one such rift, pale morning sunlight 
poured in now, bringing Tom’s bony young shanks 
tmto full view from the concrete seawalk where 
later he was to do sentry-go. And early as it was, 
he’d bet there’d be a bunch of girls hanging around. 
(Shucks, he’d give that bite one rousing good 
scratch, anyway.) ... 

An outburst of giggles and the spat of wet soles 
on the walk made him flop the curtain down an- 
grily. This camp life was downright embarrassing 
sometimes. To a bashful guy, at any rate. Not that 
Tom didn’t like girls but he was tired of seeing ’em 
around so much. With 20 miles of beautiful 
beach to choose from, why should there always be 
a raft of ’em haunting this particular spot? City 
girls mostly, down on vacation from New York or 
Philadelphia. Laughing and shrieking and tear. 
ing around, rolling their eyes at the sentries’ tents. 

A raft of ’em around at all hours. But not Tom’s 
quiet little redhead. Not she. She never came 
down to the beach until 11 in the morning. And 
then, regular as clockwork, she’d appear—pushing 
a wheeled chair and leaning down occasionally to 
answer some remark of the frail oldish woman 
seated there. Tom was usually patrolling the walk 
then, the bayonet over his shoulder flashing in the 
sun as he turned by the gun emplacement. 


The girl would wrap an extra shawl around 
the invalid, then set the brake on the chair at the 
top of the flight of wooden stairs leading down to 
the beach. After that she’d dash down for a dip 
in the ocean, and later sit on the sand and knit 
awhile on a khaki-colored sweater. 

Once when the redhead had had some difficulty 
in getting the chair wheels out of the sand, Tom had 
stepped over and helped her, and her smile of 
thanks was as demure as the funny, slightly old- 
fashioned bathing suit she wore. But the flick of 
her hazel eyes as she turned to nod good-bye was 
full of mischief. And as honest as a drink of clear, 
cold water... . : 

Two whole weeks had gone by since then. Tom, 
fuming at his own agony of shyness, had not yet 
been able to figure out a scheme for learning her 
name... or where, in all those cottages, she lived. 

Down home in the*old Fall’s Church neighbor. 
hood in Virginia he’d have managed to meet her 
long before this. Suppose he’d glimpsed her, a new 
girl in town. That very evening he’d stroll down 
Main Street, picking up Bill Harris and Tim Hanni 
gan on the way. They’d drop into the Elite Drug, 
order cokes and look around. She’d he pretty sure 
to be sitting there with some girl one of them knew, 
and it wouldn’t take him two minutes to go over 
and be introduced. “Miss Wheosis, meet the town’s 
big three. The tall skinny one with the curly hair 


J ‘OM FITCH, Coast Guard trainee, straightened 


She stalked off, chin in air. 
turned. 
she laughed, and ran. 


Seaman Fitch Does His Stern 
Duty in an Unexpected Situation... 
and Is Satisfactorily Rewarded 













*“Slow-poke’”’, 


By 
RUTH GILBERT COCHRAN 


is Tom Fitch. Don’t tell me you haven’t heard 
how he won the quarter-mile for Falls’ Church 
High last March!” 

And the next evening he’d be treating her there 
at the Elite counter. To a double-dip chocolate 
soda, probably. He’d signal for a coke and watch 
her sip the sweet stuff through the straws. Gosh, 
Virginia seemed a long way off. Funny, too, when 
he thought he’d gotten all over being homesick. . . . 

Suddenly Tom’s reverie was sharply broken. 

“Pardon me, Fitch, but that was a bugle you 
just heard. Not the birdie-wirdies in the trees!” 

The Sarge! That little dream of home vanished 
in a flash as Tom snapped to attention. 

By the time he had: paced his allottec strip of 
sidewalk for half an hour this August morning, Tom 
was a thoroughly disappointed and disgruntled 


ILLUSTRATION &8Y 


young trainee. His turns at the gun emplacement 
were far from smart; lingering at that vantage 
point he could see across the island as far as Mid- 
way Walk. It was at a certain corner of Midway 
that the redhaired girl always turned onto the main 
road. But she had not appeared. 

Suppose she had left the island? Tom’s heart 
sank. Well, he’d take one more look... . 


And there she was! Quite close, and alone. No 
wonder he hadn’t recognized her. She wore one of 
those gathered peasantry skirts and a trim white 
sweater today; a garish gypsy handkerchief cov. 
ered her bright hair. She was stopping now just 
below the row of tents, taking something from her 
knitting bag—and not the olive drab sweater. This 
was small and black and square .. . a camera! 

And the girl was pointing it directly at the 
anti-aircraft gun. The shutter clicked... . 


“Hey!” Tom yelled. Did she think he would let 
her get away with a thing like that? The anger that 
blinded him as he leaped down from the main 
walk was more for himself than for her. Just be- 
cause she had smiled at him, she thought he’d let 
her break a rule posted all over the island: 

This is a fortified area. No cameras permitted 
on the ocean side. 

“T’ll take that camera, Miss,” Tom said, his gray 
eyes grim. 

The girl took a backward step, the camera held 
defiantly behind her. “Oh, no,” she said. “I haven’t 
done anything wrong.” 

“No?” Tom barked. “Just wrong enough to 
look mighty suspicious. Where have you been for 
the last eighteen months? Hasn’t anybody told 
you there’s a war on? How many pictures 
have you taken on the beach?” 

“None. This is the first chance I’ve had 
to use my camera.” Her voice shook. “Aunt 
Edith has been so ill....” The words died 
to a whisper as she placed the camera in Tom's 
outstretched hand. 

Trainee Fitch tucked the offending object 
in the crook of his left elbow, drew a pad and 
pencil from his pocket. “Save all that for Coast 
Guard Headquarters,” he growled. “They'll de- 
velop this film. Now let’s have your name &and ad. 
dress. And no phonies. They have records, you 
know.” 

“Why, you... you...” her hazel eyes flashed 
“Nancy Beecham is my name,” she snapped. “And 
I live in Miss Edith Beecham’s cottage, just off 
Midway on Cedar Walk.” She stalked off, chin in 
air, then turned. 


“Slow-poke!” she laughed, and ran. 


Well, what ...? A sudden suspicion of the 
truth at last made Tom’s heart do handsprings. He 
opened the camera. Yes, it was empty! No film in 
it at all. But she had known that he would think 
there was, and that he’d have to take down her 
name and address. 


She had gumption.... 


“See you later, Nancy Beecham,” Tom chuckled, 
as the bright print of her fluttering skirt vanished 
from sight. And his heels, clanking again on 
sentry-go, echoed briskly: “Nancy Beecham, Cedar 
Walk. ... Nancy Beecham, Cedar Walk!” 


GRANVILLE BRUCE 





ASED on reports from ex- 
tension workers in the two 
states, The Progressive Farmer 
this month salutes the follow- 
ing North Carolina and South Carolina counties: 


South Carolina 


Allendale—For excellent small grain yields, notably N. B. 
Loadholt’s 2,800 bushels of oats from 40 acres following cotton 
and topdressed with 300 pounds nitrate of soda per acre. 


Beaufort—Because farmers are testing dwarf drouth- 
resistent sorghums and are so far very much pleased. 


Calhoun—For good success with hybrid corns, 


McCormick—Because its terracing association in three 
months finished about 220,000 feet of good terraces. 


Newberry—For heavy use of TVA phosphates on feed and 
grazing crops—kuzu, Sericea lespedeza, permanent pastures. 

Spartanburg—For increasing number of progressive 
growers who use airplane dusting of peach orchards. 


York—Because every cotton gin will take samples for 
the York Count, Cotton Improvement Association and grade 
cotton for any farmer on request. 


North Carolina 
Beaufort—Because the Beaufort-Hyde Livestock Mutual 


Our County Honor Roll 


(W. W. Bullock, president) has ended another successful year, 
selling 5,083 animals for $147,850.09 net to the growers. 

Bertie—Because farmers have bought 91,000 pounds dust- 
ing sulphur and 10 new dusting machines for treating peanut 
crops. - 

Cabarrus—Because so many farmers harvested ryegrass 
seed; yields, 750 to 800 pounds per acre. 

Carteret—Because demonstrations of the new wilt-resistant 
tobacco show little wilt against 40 per cent infection of other 
varieties. 

Columbus—Because poultry raisers have formed local 
draft boards for classifying their flocks; “boarder hene” go in 
Class 1A for market or frying pan 

Iredell—Because thanks to better “breeding, feeding, 
weeding” Iredell farmers are now producing about 20,000 
pounds of milk more per day than a year ago. 

Pitt—Because demonstrations with the new blackshank- 
resistant tobacco.are promising. 

Rockingham—Because crop rotations plus yearly appli- 
cations of limestone and phosphate have increased wheat yields 
from 10 to 34 bushels and barley from 17 to 40 in field dem- 
onstrations. 
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By A. 0. SHAW 


W, 
HAT you got in that bag?” 


one farm boy asked another. 

“It’s just some grass seed we got to 
plant in our pasture,” the other re- 
plied. 

“Grass seed to plant?” was the re- 
ply. “Why, my daddy lets the Lord 
plant our pasture.” 

And that, by the way, is one of the 
greatest mistakes we make. In this 
job like so maay others, the Lord 
seems to want some cooperation. Let’s 
give it this fall; see pasture sowing 
dates elsewhere in this issue. I would 
especially stress planting cereals or 
ryegrass and crimson clover before 
Sept. 30. Feed will be scarce during 
the coming winter, and these tempo- 
rary grazing crops will help lick 
Hitler. 

Many of you will have new fall pigs 
in September. Give them careful at- 
tention, and dont forget to bed houses 
with sand and sprinkle the sand fre- 
quently with water. 

Wean spring foals in September so 
the mares will get a rest period before 
cold weather. 

September is usually a good month 
to market grass-fat cattle for beef. If 


you plan to buy feeder cattle for 
winter feeding, make this purchase 
in September. 


In most of our 
Hens Want territory, too, 
Alfalfa, Too there’ll still be 

time for sowing at 
least a patch of alfalfa after this 
Progressive Farmer gets to you. 
Which reminds me that we not only 
need alfalfa for cows, horses, and 
mules, but hens also. C. F. Parrish 
of North Carolina State College is 
telling poultrymen: 

Plan now to produce your own alfalfa meal 
next year to go into your poultry mashes or for 
supplemental feeding. Eight experiment 
station tests indicate that half an acre of 
alfalfa sowed on fertile, well drained, and well 
limed soil will yield enough to supply all 
needed in the mash to feed 300 to 600 hens 
fer a whole year. 


Recently I 
heard some- 
one define “an 
absurdity” as 
a statement or belief manifestly in- 
consistent with one’s own opinion. 
What I am going to say next may seem 
an absurdity, nevertheless, it is not 
only my own opinion but also the 
truth: 

Profit from dairy farming is as 
closely related to high butterfat-pro- 
duction per cow as it is to the price 
received for the milk sold. This re- 
lationship between production per 
cow and the price of butterfat as they 
affect dairy income is presented in the 
following table calculated from North 
Carolina State Experiment Station 
data collected by R. E. L. Green: 


Returns Over Feed Cost With 


High Production — 
High Profits 


Butterfat Probable Butterfat at— 

Per Year Feed Cost 70¢ $1 $1.40 
500 Ibs. $187 $163 $313 $513 
300 Ibs. 127 83 173 293 
150 Ibs. 92 13 58 118 


When calculating the data shown 
in this table, I used current milk and 
feed prices, so these data are pretty 
close to conditions 
as they are now. 
Studying these fig- 
ures will show that 
your cows that aver- 
age only 150 pounds 
butterfat a year will 
return only $118 
profit over and 


above feed cost even when 
milk is selling at $1.40 per 
pound of fat ... . but that 
your 500-pound cows will 
return you $163 over and 
above feed cost even if 
the milk is sold as low as 
70 cents per pound of fat. 
In common cow talk, the 
150-pound dairymen 
would have to receive 
$5.60 per 100 pounds of 4 
per cent milk to make as 
much as the 500-pound 
dairymen would make if 
selling at $2.80 per hun- 
dred pounds. 


Better Cows 
Needed 


The average butterfat 
production per cow in the 
South is approximately 
170 pounds per year—just 
above the 150-pound fig- 
ure shown in the table. 
Milk from a 170-pound cow 
must be sold for about $5 
per hundred if profitable. 


Better Cows and Cheaper Feed 


to Lick Dairy Costs 


@ After successful leadership of the animal industry work at North 
Carolina State and other agricultural colleges, Dr. Shaw now directs the 
operations of a great Piedmont dairy farm, milking over 200 cows .. . 
and writes from his own experience about how he is himself striving for 
(1) higher-producing cows, (2) better pastures, (3) cheaper feeds. 





Most distributors can- 
not buy milk at $5 per 
hundred and sell it to 
the consuming public 
at 17 cents per quart. 
One solution, of 
course, would be to 
charge 20 cents per 
quart to John Q. Pub- 
lic. Then the milk dis- 
tributors could pay the dairymen more 
for their milk. But if the price of milk 
were raised to 20 cents per quart, con- 
sumption would decline and the pub- 
lic would look for a substitute. The 
lower-income families would be forced 
to use even less milk than they are 
now using. Even with 17-cent milk, 
these families are not consuming 
enough milk to insure nutritional well 
being. Why penalize this group? 


Is it not a sounder solution to set 
out to raise the average production 
per cow in the South to 400 pounds of 
butterfat annually? The dairyman 
would receive as much return over 
and above cost if he sold his milk for 
$3.50 per hundred as would dairymen 
with 150-pound cows receiving $5 per 
100 pounds. The distributors could 
then sell milk for less than 17 cents 
per quart. Consumption would in- 


crease and the lower-income family 
could afford more milk and dairy 
products. Higher production per cow 
can be obtained provided all dairy- 








men adopt approved feeding, breed- 
ing, and management practices. 


The belief that silage is 
Silage Not an essential feed for 
Necessary high milk production 

has in the past kept 
many people from trying to produce 
milk. Before discussing silage mak- 
ing, allow me to stress the fact that 
where good quality legume hay is fed, 
silage is not essential for optimum 
milk production. 

The deciding factor should be the 
tons of dry matter produced per acre, 
whether from silage crops or from 
hay. If good hay can be produced 
cheaper and in abundance, there is 
no particular need for silage. Fortu- 
nately for us dairymen, there is no 
one correct way to feed dairy cows. 
By this I mean cattle will do well on 
a ration containing only a few pounds 
of hay daily if fed ample silage and 
grain ... or they may be fed large 
amounts of hay but only a small 
amount of silage and grain. The im- 
portant point is to feed the proper 
amount of nutrients daily. If you ob- 
serve one precaution, it doesn’t matter 
much what ratio of grain, hay, and 
silage you feed. Just make sure your 
milk cows get at least six pounds of 
good quality hay daily. Recent ex- 
perimental evidence indicates that 
this quantity of dried roughage is es- 
sential to insure profitable production. 

The fact that cows 
can be fed success- 
fully on a small 
amount of hay, pro- 
vided ample silage 
is available, is im- 
portant in many 
sections of the South 
because dried rough- 





age is hard to produce, while silage 
crops may be grown abundantly. In 
these areas I would suggest that 
the cows be fed about 6 pounds of 
good hay and 35 to 50 pounds of 
silage daily, plus enough 18 per 
cent dairy feed to supply the nu- 
trients lacking. 


To make good silage, 
Three Rules three precautions 
for Silage should be taken. 
First, an airtight 
silo, to prevent spoilage. 
Second, the silage should con- 
tain the correct amount of water. 
If it is too dry, water must be 
added. Otherwise the material 
will not pack sufficiently to prevent 
spoilage. If silage is too watery, al- 
low material to dry before chopping. 
Otherwise a too-sour silage will result. 
Third, the material to be insiled 
must contain sufficient sugar for prop- 
er fermentation, or spoilage will be 
excessive. Corn or sorghum can be 
preserved without the addition of a 
preservative. Soybean, lespedeza, or 
any other legume requires the addi- 
tion of molasses to insure good keep- 
ing qualities. 


Every now and 
then I hear some- 
body say they like 
to cure their hay 
so that when taken from the mow it 
has a tobacco-brown color, claiming 
cattle like tobacco-brown hay better 
than green hay. I won’t argue about 
which hay the cow likes best, but I will 
argue with you about which type of hay 
furnishes “Old Bossy” the most diges- 
tible food. Recent work by the Kansas 
Station shows that tobacco-brown sil- 
age was worth 39 per cent less than 
normal silage and that brown hay was 
much less digestible than good green 
hay. Since green hay is worth 40 per 
cent more than tobacco-brown hay, 
one way to cut feed costs is to put your 
hay up so that it will come out of the 
mow or stack green in color. 

Recent studies in Pennsylvania 
show that certain combinations of 
hay and green seem to supplement 
each other bétter than other combi- . 
nations, that digestible nutrients in 
corn were one-fourth higher when fed 
with alfalfa hay than with timothy. Of 
course, this pleases me very much 
because I always claimed that 
cattle did better on legume hay 
than on nonlegume hay but I never 
had such proof as this until now. 


Good Quality 
Hay 
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: HEY, POP... LOOK ff 
OCR NEW ROOF 
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THAT ONE / 


FOR LASTING ECONOMY... 
It’s CERTAIN-TEED SHINGLES! 


Their good looks dress up any poultry 
building—but it’s their practical econ- 
omy that makes Certain-teed Shingles 
“tops’’ on laying houses, range shel- 
ters, brooder houses—and homes! 
Here’s why! They’re made for extreme- 
weather endurance. Fire-resistant, too! 


Approved by the Fire Underwriters’ 


FREE! HANDBOOK FOR POULTRYMEN 


Dept. P-4, Certain-teed Products Corp. 
120 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


Send me your 20-page Wartime Handbook of Building Materials and Ideas, 
including full information on Shingles, Roll Roofing and many other Certain- 
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Laboratory. And, they're easily ap- 
plied on new roofs or right over the 
old ones! 

Inspect Your Winter Defenses Now! 
Your poultry buildings are war equip- 
ment—protect them! For free War- 
time Handbook of new ideas, mail 


the coupon below today! 








More 
and More 


Pastures 
Small 


Grain 


By T. B. HUTCHESON 
Agronomist, V. P. 1. 


°“@ Dr. Tom Hutcheson says that because of ever-increasing interest 
in livestock the questions Virginia farmers are now asking oftenest 
are these: (1) What varieties of small grains should I sow, and when 
should they be seeded? (2) What can I sow to prevent erosion on 
my lespedeza pastures? (3) What is the best procedure for. getting 
a new pasture established? For best seeding dates, see page 17. All 
other questions Dr. Hutcheson answers herewith. 


How to Start New Pastures 


N preparing for 
new pastures, 
the land may be 
either plowed shal- 
low or disked. In 
either case, liming 
and liberal fertili- 
zation is recom- 
mended for aver- 
age Virginia condi- 
tions. Seedings may be made either 
in late fall or early spring. The lime 
(1 to 2 tons of ground limestone 
equivalent to the acre, depending on 
the soil reaction test) should be ap- 
plied before the land is plowed or 
disked, and worked into the soil in 
preparing the seedbed. After the 
soil is loose on top, fertilizers should 
be applied at rates of 400 to 600 
pounds to the acre, depending upon 
the fertility of the land. Complete 
fertilizers, such as 2-12-12, 3-12-6, or 
4-124 are desirable in most cases. 
The fertilizer may be applied at the 
same time as the lime, if more con- 
venient. The grass mixture should 


Dr. Hutcheson 





then be seeded broadcast and har. 
rowed in lightly, so that the small 
seed will not be covered too deeply. 
For average Virginia conditions, to 
be seeded in late summer or early 
fall, 10 pounds orchard grass, 10 
pounds annual ryegrass, 6 pounds 
timothy, 5 pounds bluegrass, 3 
pounds red top, and 2 pounds of 
white clover, and 8 to 10 pounds of 
annual lespedeza, seeded on the same 
land early the following spring, is 
suggested for each .acre. 

If the seeding is delayed until 
spring, the same mixture is used, but 
the lespedeza is left out until the 
following year, as when lespedeza is 
sowed with slower growing grasses 
in the spring, it will frequently 
smother them out. 

If pastures are to be made on 
stumpy rough fields where neither 
plows nor disks can be used, the lime- 


. and fertilizer and seed may be sow- 


ed broadcast, and the land stirred 
with some implement just enough to 
cover seed, 


Preventing Erosion on Lespedeza Fields 


Since annual lespedezas are killed 
by the first severe frost, they leave 
the soil unprotected during the win- 
ter months wherever they have been 
mowed off for hay or grazed closely. 
To overcome this defect sow perma- 
nent grasses, such as orchard grass 
and red top, on the land in the fall 
before seeding lespedezas the fol- 
lowing spring. Where this has not 
been done, the only recourse is to 
seed lespedeza fields to some protec- 
tive crop ir the fall. If such seed- 
ings can be made before frost, a 


mixture of 15 pounds annual ryegrass 
and 15 pounds of crimson clover to 
the acre is recommended. If seed- 
ing is delayed until after frost, the 
crimson clover should be left out, and 
20 to 25 pounds of ryegrass alone 
seeded. The seed may be sowed 
broadcast and disked in, or if the 
land is loose, seeded with a disk 
drill without special soil prepara- 
tion. Fields so seeded remain green 
all winter, and provide pasturage at 
least 30 days before lespedeza is 
ready to graze the following spring. 


What Are Best Varieties of Small Grains? 


Fortunately, all small grains per- 
formed well in Virginia this year, 
giving a much needed supplement 
to last year’s short crop of corn. 
Small grains do not greatly conflict 
with other Southern crops for la- 
bor; they protect the soil during the 
winter; provide excellent conditions 
for seeding clovers and grasses with- 
out additional soil preparation; pro- 
vide straw for bedding and other 
uses; may be used for winter pas- 
ture; furnish grain for home use. 

Two of the hardiest winter varie- 
ties of oats tested in the state are 
Tennex and Fulwin. Other good va- 
rieties are Lee Cold Proof, Stanton, 
and Fulghum. Such early varieties 
as Fullgrain, Letori, and Lelina 
should not be seeded except in the 
Southeastern part of the state. 

Where binders are still used, 
V.P.1. 131, Fulcaster, and Leaps Pro- 
lific continue to be among the best 
varieties of wheat for average con- 
ditions. Redhart, Hardired, For- 
ward, and Little Red are among the 
best varieties for combining, as they 
stand up well. 





Tennessee Winter, Tennessee 52, 
U. S. 86, and Virginia Hooded are 
among the best yielding varieties of 
barley. U. S. 86 is a barbless va- 
riety, and Virginia Hooded has no 
beards. The others are standard 
bearded kinds. Wong, a recently in- 
troduced kind, has given excellent 
results in tests, but only a limited 
supply of seed is available. This va- 
riety is semi-bearded, has large, stiff 
straw, and stands up well under ad- 
verse conditions. 

Abruzzi and Balbo are the only 
two varieties of rye recommended 
for Virginia conditions. These two 
varieties are similar in growth hab- 
its, and yield approximately the 
same. However, Balbo is said to start 
off earlier and to be more palatable 
to livestock as a grazing crop. 

All small grains respond to lib- 
eral fertilization; and for average 
conditions, 300 to 400 pounds of 
3-12-6 or 4-12-4 is recommended at 
seeding time, to be followed by top- 
dressings of quickly available ni- 
trogenous fertilizers in late Febru- 
ary or early March. 
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Now You Can Get This IRBANKS-MOR 
-Ready-to-Plug-In HOME WATE R SYSTEM 
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On every Fairbanks-Morse 
Home Water System you'll 
find a tag like this, telling the 
Capacity you can expect. 
These capacity figures are 
taken from actual tests 
conducted by an in- 
dependent, unbiased 
testing laboratory. 


Haeers a shallow well, horizontal ejector Home 
Water System that you can buy without a priority 
and install in a hurry. It comes to. you as a complete 
package unit, Ready-to-Plug-In. Simply connect it 


to your well and to your piping system, plug the cord 





into an electric outlet, and you’ve put the system into 


service. 


It’s a “Performance-Proved” system! Tests by an 





unbiased, nationally known laboratory (name om-re- 


quest ) prove that it delivers its rated capacity or more. 


And this is important, too. The entire unit is of 


Keep Your Cellar Dry! 


Se : exclusive Fairbanks-Morse design. This means that 
This Fairbanks-Morse Cellar Drainer (sump 


cuit) ia Selly: wneninatie ,. penvides ‘de should you need service or a replacement part, you'll 


, : a: know where t it. 
pendable, economical protection against od ats 





seepage. Comes to you complete, Ready-to- 
Plug-In. Powered by a 4-hp., 115-volt F-M 


Motor. See your county ration board for 


The Fairbanks-Morse line of Home Water Systems 
includes “Performance-Proved” models for both 


shallow and deep wells, in a full range of types and 








the necessary certificate of priority. capacities. See your dealer or write Fairbanks, Morse 


& Co., Fairbanks-Morse Building, Chicago 5, Ill. 
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Buy War Bonds 
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down in efficiency ... to wear out more 
quickly. And with you working to keep 
food production up, you’ll want to make 
your tractor last the length of the war, 
at least! 
So, for down-to-earth help in taking 
care of your tractor, send for the Gulf 
* Farm Tractor Guide. This manual offers 
a complete discussion of farm tractor 
and machinery ills... . together with 
first-hand dope on prevention and repair. 


® Army vehicles, like this ambitious jeep, 
are constantly taking chances with tre- 
mendous overloads. 


They get away with it, too... but 
only because they’re designed to handle 
abnormal loads when conditions make it 
necessary. 


Possibly your tractor can handle oc- 
casional overloads, but consistent over- 
loading causes it to overheat... to bog 


Any farmer asking for this Guide will get one FREE OF 
CHARGE as Gulf’s part in helping to keep War Equipment 
Fit and Fighting for Freedom. For your copy, write Gulf 
Farm Aids,’Room 3800, Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Give make and model of tractor you own or operate. 


FOOD FIGHTS FOR FREEDOM! 












WHY NOT GIVE ME 
A CHANCE 70 
PRODUCE FOR VICTORY 7. 









Cows can’t be expected to do their best 
if they are constantly annoyed by buzz- 
ing, biting, bloodsucking insects. 

Gulf Livestock Spray kills flies, mos- 
quitoes, gnats, and many other insects 
by contact. It also repels many stable 
flies, horn flies, mosquitoes, and buffalo 
gnats. Thus, Gulf Livestock Spray helps 
keep your cows quiet at milking time, 
makes milking easier, and provides much 


needed relief from insect annoyance when 
your cows are out in pasture. This all 
adds up to a simple, economical way to 
avoid loss of much milk production in 
“fly time!” 

Try Gulf Livestock Spray on your 
herd. It’s readily available at feed stores, 
milk companies, and Gulf stations. Satis- 
faction Guaranteed or your money back! 
Follow simple directions on container. 







GASOLINE POWERS THE ATTACK ... DON’T WASTE A DROP 
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AST year a Wake County farmer 
not far from our Progressive 
Farmer office had his cotton classed 
but then got in a hurry and sold at 
21 cents a pound. In a day or two 
his grade card came _ back showing a 
loan value of 26.8 cents a pound! He 
had lost $29 a bale. 

The Smith-Doxey Classing Service 
is free’ to members of one-variety 
cotton improvement associations. 
Dan F. Holler, North Carolina ex- 
tension cotton marketing specialist, 
reported: “This ‘service in North 
Carolina has grown from 571 bales 
classed in 1938 to 103,541 bales class- 
ed in 1944 .... and the number of 
eligible farmers increased from 
369 to 16,839 in the same period.” 

One-variety cotton communities 
will probably operate in 40 North 
Carolina counties this season. The 


for 21 Cents— 


Was Worth 26 





samples are taken by eligible gin- 
ners. These samples then go to the 
government laboratory at Raleigh 
for classing by experienced experts 
who report accurately the grade and 
staple of each bale and its loan val- 
ue. The bale can then be sold ac- 
cording to its real value. This means 
more money to growers because no 
buyer will pay full value for a “pig 
in a bag.” 

It takes six months to grow a crop 
of cotton but only a few minutes to 
sell it. Those minutes are worth 
dollars if you sell wisely. Let’s join 
the one-variety cotton association 
nearest us, produce better cotton, 
and get full value for it based upon 
its quality as determined by unbias- 
ed government experts. 

Let’s not sell at 21 cents superior 
cotton worth 26 cents! 


How Borax Increases Alfalfa Yields 





NO BORAX—2'% TONS PER ACRE 


cer THE average yield pez acre of a 
four-year stand of alfalfa on 
this sassafras sandy loam soil at 
Williamsburg was 2% tons where 
no borax was applied and 3% 
tons where 20 pounds of borax was 
applied,” said W. H. Bymne, Virginia 
extension agronomist. Then he 
showed us the above photos. On the 
left we see a no-borax field, the al- 
falfa barely covering the bottom of 
the board held by the young man. 
On the right where borax was used, 
growth almost covers up the board. 
In tests at Chatham, Va., on Cecil 
sandy loam, 15 pounds of borax per 
acre more than doubled alfalfa 


Comin g 


ToBacco markets in North Caro- 
lina and Virginia this year will 
open on the dates shown below: 

Middle Belt, North Carolina, Monday, 
Sept, 11; 

Old Belt, Monday, Sept. 18; 

Dark Virginia Belt, Monday, Dec. 11. 


Other coming agricultural events 
follow: 


South Carolina State Grange, Tamassee, 
Aug. 23, 24, 25. 





20 LBS. BORAX—3% TONS PER ACRE 


yields. Yields were increased most 
by borax where heavy applications 
of lime had been made. 

Boron deficiency in alfalfa is indi- 
cated by yellow and reddish-purple 
leaves or stunted growth. Borax 
may be applied either at seeding or 
early in the spring before growth 
starts. Where boron deficiency symp- 
toms appear, borox may be applied 
after any cutting. It is best to ap- 
ply in a mixture with lime or ferti- 
lizer to insure an even distribution. 

Borax is toxic to many crops, es- 
pecially dark tobacco, and should be 
used with caution on crops other 
than alfalfa. 


Events 


Eastern Junior Dairy Cattle Show, Raleigh, 
Sept. 26. 

National Fire Prevention Week, Oct. 8-14. 

. National Future Farmers of America Con- 

vention, Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 9, 10, 11. 

South Carolina State Fair, Oct. 16-20. 

National Polled’ Hereford Show, Atlanta. 
Ga., Oct. 18-21. 4 

North Carolina State Grange, Raleigh, 
Nov. 1-3. 

National Election, Nov. 7. 

78th Annual Session National Grange, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., Nov. 15-23: 

Full moon, Sept. 2; new, Sept. 17. 
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Fall Sowing Dates 


THE following data furnished us 
by T. B. Hutcheson, -agronomist 
of the Virginia Experiment Sta- 
tion, H. A. Woodle, extension agron- 
omist at Clemson, and E. C. Blair 
of the North Carolina Experi- 
ment Station show the earliest ad- 
visable dates for seeding fall-sow- 
ed crops, the best dates, and 
the latest dates at which seeding 
can be done with prospects of profit. 
Readers will do well to file these 
tables away for future reference: 


Virginia Sowing Dates 


Mountain Section 


Beginning 
Crop Date - 
Alfalfa ...... August 1 
Alsike clover. . August 1 
Austrian peas. — 1 
Barley 
Crimson clover caly ‘15 
Pasture ee August 1 


Rape . August 1 
Red a clover: roe August 1 
NO. so caw lan bx Sept. 

Vote... vvesss August 1 
Wheat........ Sept. 20 


White clover. .. August 1 


Best Date 


August 10 
August 10 
Sept. 15 
Sept. 20 
August 1 
August 10 
August 15 
August 10 
October 1 
August 15 
October 1 
August 10 


Piedmont Section 


Alfalfa........ August 10 


August 15 


Finishing 
Date 


eD' 
October 20 
Sept. 


Sept. 10 














Alsike clover...August 10 August 15 Sept. 10 
Austrian peas. .Sept. 10 Sept. 25 October 10 
Barley ... Sept. 20 October 1 October 15 
Crimson clover. August 1 August 15 Sept. 1 
Oats...:...... Set. 15 October 1 October 15 
Pasture mixt...August 10 August 15 Sept. 10 
Rape......... August 1 August 20 Sept. 10 
Red clover.....August10 August15 Sept. 10 
Rye. ..cscccn. ape, 16 October 10 November 10 
Vato. . oxeeds< ‘August 10 August 25 Sept. 15 
Wheat. - October 1 tober 15 November t 
White clover. -- August 10 August 15 Sept. 10 
Eastern Section 
Alfalfa........August15 August 25 Sept. 15 
Alsike clover.. August 15 August 25 Sept. 15 
Austrian peas. .Sept. 15 October 1 October 15 
Barley . October 1 October 10 October 25 
c rimson elover a 15 August 25 Sept. 15 
Oat ber 1 October 15 November 1 
P. asture mixt.. August 15 August 25 Sept. 15 
- August 15 August 25 Ht 15 

Red clover. 15 August 25 Sept. 15 

Sa Sept. 15 October 15 15 
ae August 15 Sept. 1 pt. 25 
Wheat........ October 15 WN ber } 

White clover... August 15 August 25 Sept. 15 
North Carolina Sowing Dates 
Eastern Section 

Beqinaing Finishing 
Crop “5 Best Date Date 
Alfalfa........8ep . Sept. 15 October 1 
Alsike clover. Bept. 1 Sept. 15 October 15 
Austrian peas Sept. 1 Sept. 15 November 1 
Barley. . Sept. 15 October 15 November 15 
Bur clover Aug ust 15 Sept. 1 Sept. 20 
, aa clover August 15 Sept. 15 October 25 
Sept. 15 October 15 November 15 
+ a wit... Sent. 10 ‘tober 1 November 1 
Rape . Any time except Dec. and Ja 
Red clover... .. Sept. 1 Sept. 15 tober 15 
Rye --Bept. 1 Sept. 20 December 1 
Sweet clover. . Sept. 1 Sept. 15 October 15 
OS eee August 15 Sept. 15 December 
Wheat........ October 25 N ber 1 b 
White clover. ..Sept. 1 Sept. 15 October 15 
Piedmont Section 
Alfalfa. . : amen 20 =Sept. 1 October 1 
Alsike dover” Sept. Sept. 15 October 10 
Austrian peas ay 1 Sept. 15 November 1 
Ms a0 > aad Gcuaver 1 November 1 
Bur p AEE F —. 95 Sept. Sept. 15 
Cc ap clover. yf 15 Sept. 15 October 10 
wneeive a Sept. 15 ber 1 November 1 
= wt. . - Sept. 1 October 10 
pe .»» Any time except Dec., Jan., or Feb. 
Red clover... .. Sept. 1 Sept 15 ober 10 
Rye ; . Bept. 1 November 20 
Sweet clover. Sept. 1 Sept. 15 ictober 10 
Vetch pio 15 Sept. 20 November 20 
heat...» ey 10 October 25 ovember 20 
White clover. . - Sope Sept. 15 October 10 
Mountain Section 
Alsike clover.. August 1 August 15 August 31 
Austrian peas August 15 Sept. 1 October 15 
Barley........ Sept. 10 aoa. 20 October 10 
Crimson 2lover. August 1 Sept. 1 Sept. 20 
Pasture mixt...August 1 August 15 August 31 
Red clover. . August 1 August 15 Susen 31 
Rye . Bept. 1 Sept. 15 October 25 
Sweet clover. . August 1 Sept. 1 Sept. So 
Vetch - +. August 1 Sept. 1 October 25 
Wheat........ Sept. 20 October 1 October 25 
White clover | August 1 August 15 August 31 
Py : 
South Carolina Sowing Dates 
Coastal Plains Section 
Early Best Latest 
Crop Date Date Date 
Alfalfa.........Sept.15 October 1 October 15 
epee Sept. 15 October 15 November 10 
Bur clover..... .. . if 1 
Crimeen clover .. 
Peatecant ares Sept 
ye. cecngeiecone 
WOO. k<aéeeecd @ept. 
Wheat.......... . 
Austrian peas... 
Pasture mixt.... 
Early Best Latest 
Crop Date Date Date 
Le Sept. 15 October 1 October 15 
pisike clover.... Sept. 15 October 1 October 15 
+ oe oe ONS October 15 - November 10 
Bur clever; pectin Sept. 1 Sept. 15 October 1 
son -Bept.15 October 1 October 15 
7 Octo! November 1 
December 1 
November 1 
‘aehaenie " October 20 November 15 
Austrian peas... Sept. 15 October 1 October 15 
Pasture mixt.... Aug. 25 Sept. 15 October 5 


“Pardon me, Uncle—Have you a pin?” 
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THE DISC PLOW IS SPEEDY 
IN SOIL TOUGH OR WEEDY 


PLOW MORE IN ’44 


. 








OUGH and husky, the Oliver Over- 
head Beam Tractor Disc Plow is 
designed to really “‘take it.” 


And all year long it can be turned 
to good use—plowing the toughest 
soils . . . keeping down weeds and 
forming a mulch to conserve moisture 
. .. building modern broad-base ter- 
races to control water erosion. 

More than that, you’ll be pleased 
with the economical upkeep during 
the many years of extra service... 
light draft . . . ease of handling... 
greater savings in time and tractor 
power costs. 

With pulverizing action, an Oliver 
Overhead Beam Tractor Disc Plow 
prepares a fine seédbed, thoroughly 
mixing stubble and green growth with 
the soil. At the same time, some of 
the trash is left sticking up to bind 
the. topsoil and absorb rainfall. 





The overhead beam, a “backbone” 
of solid steel, keeps discs in line, 
stands the stress and strain of blades 
working at a sharp angle. 


Discs revolve smoothly on sealed, 
tapered Timken roller bearings. The 
dependable power lift operates dur- 
ing an entire revolution of the land 
wheel, preventing slippage. A parallel 
link construction makes raising and 
lowering a simple function. Without 
special tools, one man can add or re- 
move extra discs quickly and easily. 


If you’re considering future pur- 
chase of a disc plow, see your Oliver 
dealer. But remember, machinery 
production is limited, and there won’t 
be enough to go around. And don’t 
forget those repair parts you need. 
Oliver Farm Equipment Company, 
400 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, 
Illinois. 














Roydex Equipped 2 and 3 
pra Plow Mast 
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STURDY=—THE OTHER WORD FOR OLIVER 
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Dear Young Southerners: 


There it goes ... the old school 

bell, and “soldiers of the soil” must 
again become “soldiers in school.” 
That’s right—studying hard and get- 
ting the most out of your education is 
protecting your future and the future 
of America just as our boys are out 
fighting to protect it now. Ask any 
soldier, sailor, or marine. They know 
its importance... . Speaking of serv- 
icemen, don’t forget, Sept. 15 to Oct. 
15 is time for mailing packages mark- 
ed “Christmas Parcel” overseas with- 
out a “G.I.” request. Weight and 
size restrictions are same as last year— 
5 pounds, 15 inches in length, and 36 
inches in length and girth combined. 
One package 
per man per 
week from 
the same per- 
son is allow- 
ed. ... We 
bet you boys, 
especially, 
like our cov- 
er this month. 
To know how to get a copy fer fram- 
ing, see page 28 this issue... . And be 
sure to teii Mother and Dad to read 
Dr. Poe’s page this month, too. 


Sincerely yours, 


Newest Contest 


Rural electrification is fast prov- 
ing its worth among farm folks. 
“How Rural Electrification Has 
Helped Us” is our contest for Sep- 
tember. Entries must be sent to 
Young Southerners, The Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham, Ala., by Sept. 
20. Prizes will be $5 in War Stamps 
for the best, and $2.50 in War Stamps 
for the second best. 


Drawing Lesson 5—Lettering 








When talking to a friend you usu- 
ally raise your voice to emphasize 
certain words. Do the same by mak- 
ing the words you wish to emphasize, 
larger, capitals, or italic, as in Fig. 6 
FOOD AND WIN stand out. 

When making a school poster or 
any other lettering job, always leave 
lots of space for margin as shown 
by Fig. 6. Pencil in your assignment 
first. Five dollars in War Stamps 
will be awarded for the best lettering 
of the following statement: Work 
More, Pray More, Buy More War 
Bonds. Get your entry in by Sept. 
20. Nationally known cartoonist H. H. 
Harper, a former farm boy, will give 
you pointers next month. 

T. W. Godwin, Art Editor. 
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Tent Caterpillar 


Grandpa Baker gently lift- 
ed the loose bark of the tree 
and carefully removed the 
cocoon it sheltered. 


“What kind is it, Grandpa?” 








By studying and practicing the in- 
structions below, you should be able 
to do a creditable job of lettering. 


Correct spacing means more than 
pretty letters. Fig. 1 shows how 
spacing improves. A, C, E, F, G, J, 
K, L, O, P, Q, S, T, V, W, X, and Y 
very seldom need spacing because 
they are open letters. Where two 
upright letters fall together, spacing 
is needed as shown by Fig. 1. Al- 
ways make C, G, O, and Q a fraction 
taller than other letters as. shown 
by Fig. 2. Make your up strokes 
light and down strokes heavy as 
shown by Fig. 3. This does not apply 
to one-weight letters like Fig. 4. 
Slanted letters are called italic. Keep 
them at a uniform slant like Fig. 5 


Prize Poraportive Drawing by F Siler. 
Chatham County, N. 

















asked his grandson, Tommy. 

“It’s the cocoon of a tent caterpillar, 
one of our worst orchard pests. Asa 
boy I discovered that they liked my 
wild cherry tree in the garden.” 

“How old is this cocoon, sir?” 

“I’d say only a few weeks. The eggs 
were deposited by the female moth in 
midsummer and the little caterpillars 
began forming shortly. Then—” 

“Do they hatch right away?” 

“No, not until next spring, along 
about the time of the bursting of the 
leaf buds. They 
then build a 
tent in a small 
limb crotch. 
They often 
strip the foli- 
age if left 
alone. They 
are grown in 
six or seven 
weeks at which time they become rest- 
less. It is then they begin looking for 
a place to make their own cocoons and 
the cycle goes on from year to year. 

“This cocoon is pretty thin, sir.” 

“That’s right but it’s made to order 


Caterpillar Cocoons 


“to give protection from rain and cold 


weather. Looks like white silk but 
is tough and not easily broken apart. 

“If man did as good a job according 
tg his size and intelligence, wouldn’t 
it be something, sir?” 





“Don’t know that I’ve ever made 
such a comparison, Tommy, but nature 
offers many examples of ingenuity and 
good workmanship.” H. O. Coffey. 


Editor’s Note.—Next month the two “ero- 
nies” will continue their discussion about the 
tent caterpillar. 


Hay Curing Rack 


Hay stacked a few hours after cut- 
ting on a simple hay curing rack such 
as the one pictured will be increased 
in value. 


> 
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Short inside frame vA outside re 





Small poles or spare pieces of lum- 
ber and eight 10d nails or 2%” car- 
riage bolts are needed. Nail or bolt 
each section as pictured. The long 
section is bolted 3 inches-from the top 
and the short section is bolted togeth- 
er 12 inches from the top. The lower 
dimensions are the same for both 
frames. In assembling, the short sec- 
tion is folded about half way, slipped 
inside of the long section at a 90-de- 
gree angle, then both sections are 
spread full width. 


Dere Teecher—— 


If you want all kinds of good help with 
school games, plays, good manners, parties, 
programs, building, etc., order The Commu- 
nity Handbaok for 25 cents, or 10 for $2 post- 


—’ Tention — 


THESE leaflets should answer 
problems when planning com- 
munity or home porter, plays, and 

| games. 


An Off-to-School Party 
An Indian Party 
Halloween Jamboree 
Halloween Party 
Farming as a Career 


Games for All Occasions 
Plays are 10 cents each, leaflets 3 cents | 

| each, Send your order, with name and | 
| address plainly printed, to Young Southern- | 
| ers Department, The Progressive Farmer, | 
| 


| Box 2581, Birmingham 2, Ala. | 





paid, from The Progressive Farmer, at office 
nearest you—Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, 
or Raleigh. 


Krazy Kwiz 


1. When is a wall like a fish? 

2. What is made longer by cutting it at 
both ends? 

3. What is it nobody wants yet nobody 
wants to lose? 

4. Why is life the greatest riddle? 


Answers 
*yse] 2¢ dn yr 4u4 Ysmur [ye PAA “py Peey 
“PIA VE “PEP V Z “Poyeos St SOM I 
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VICTORY FARMERS 


Against Hitler 


Gwen and Tulone 
Posey Lee County, 

Miss., are a_broth- 
er-sister combina- 

tion whose work 

is bringing Hitler’s 
defeat nearer. They 

are both 4-H’ers. 
Gwen is eleven and 

her most important 
projects are garden- 

ing, poultry, and 
livestock. She has 

three cows. Tulone 

is fourteen and his 3% / 
projects are cotton, ‘ 
corn, poultry, and 
livestock. He has three cows and one 
calf. With money they earned from 
their projects, they have bought $125 
each in War Bonds and are working 
toward another Bond. 


Tulone 4 


Likes Farm Life 


Ben McGough, 
Jr., Pike County, 
Ark., is twelve and 
likes his farm work 
very much. A 4H 
member, he is doing 
all he can to help 
win the war. He has 
three War Bonds, two he _ bought 
with the sale of one of his cows and 
the other he bought by picking and 
selling strawberries. He plans te buy 
more Bonds to help him through col- 
lege some day. He helps raise feed-for 
the two cows he has now and he helps 
with plowing, hoeing, raking, shock- 
ing, and hauling in hay. 


Thinks 4-H Helps 


From Floyd County, 

Ga., writes Mildred 

Nicholson: “I am 

twelve and raise a 

Victory Garden and 

help can fruit and 

Mildred vegetables as my 

way of helping win 

the war. I belong to the 4-H club and 

think it very helpful. I have sewed 

for style reviews, have raised a calf 

for the county fair, and helped with 
other farm work.” 


Poultry Raiser 


“I’m ten years old 

and working for Vic- 

tory, too.” So writes 

Ross Sumner, 

Coosa County, Ala. 

He likes poultry and 

says, “I’m raising 

fryer chickens. Dad- 

dy bought the feed which I am to 
pay for when I sell them. I am going 
to try to buy a War Bond with each 100 
chickens I sell. I am also raising 
rabbits for food and I help feed hogs, 
work in the garden, and pick berries 
for canning.” 
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VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS 
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| Meeting of the Board of Directors 


What is the price of wheat, or hogs, or eggs, or 
beef, or cotton? What are the prospects of a 
good crop? How and when is that certain job to 
be done that must be done as soon as possible? 
What is the help situation? 


Yes, there are many things to talk over when 
the farm family gets together. For farming is a 
real business—so like a manufacturing business, 
for example, where prices, production, “hows” 
and “whens,” manpower, wages and all such 
problems are also the chief concern of those who 
must run that business—and make it pay. 


As a matter of fact, farming is America’s first 
and most fundamental business. Other business 


men know that. And they know that, like their 
own businesses, farming calls for “‘get up and 
go,”’ coupled with brains, ability and willingness 
to work. When you get right down to it, the 
farmer’s job and the manufacturer’s are much 
alike—with much in common. 


That’s probably why they have always 
stood for the American prin- 
ciple that encourages and 
rewards perseverance, ambition, 
ability and hard work. 


Farming is founded on that. 
So is manufacturing. So is 
America. : 





(for freedom ‘ 











Every Sunday Afternoon—GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR— NBC Network 


GMC TRUCK 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET +«- PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE + BUICK - CADILLAC + FISHER BODY 


FRIGIDAIRE 
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The success of C. W. Bailey and his fine “Four Pillars of 
Agriculture” program has brought hope and inspiration te 
Southern farmers far beyond the boundaries of Montgomery 
County, Tennessee, where the plan had its inception. It is 
similar in purpose to the “Five Star Family Farming’’ pro- 
gram, long advocated by Allis-Chalmers, and now in success- 
ful operation in the South. 


The best measure of the value of any plan is its success in 
actual practice. A shining example of the value of the “Four 
Pillars” plan is P. A. Meriwether, of Bailey’s home town, 
Clarksville, Tennessee . . . particularly his success with pas- 
tures and livestock — grade cattle and sheep. 

Meriwether harvests — not one — but two seed crops a year from 
the same pasture land . . . with his Allis-Chalmers All-Crop Har- 
vester. Fuzzy cheat, the first seed crop harvested, is seeded in a mix- 
ture with lespedeza, which ripens about two months later. This 
unusual combination forms the basis for a luxuriant supply of feed. 

Pastures are rotated and cattle are removed several weeks in ad- 
vance from fields to be harvested for seed. Thus he obtains from 
the same land a combination of seed and feed that returns him a 
handsome profit. 

Good equipment is playing an increasingly important part in suc- 
cessful Los ancl aT pod the South. Tee Allis-Chalmers dealer 
will be glad to discuss your equipment problems with you at any time. 
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NE thing we like about 
4-H clubsters is their 
appreciation of fine leader- 
ship—and a good illustra- 
tion occurred at V.P.I. the 
other day. Dr. John R. 
Hutcheson was signally hon- 
ored when Gladys Farmer, 
17-year-old Pulaski County 
All-Star 4-H club girl on be- 
half of all the 4-H clubs of 
the state, presented him a 
plaque inscribed as follows: 

PRESENTED TO JOHN REDD HUTCH- 
ESON IN RECOGNITION OF HIS 25 
YEARS OF SERVICE AS DIRECTOR OF 
THE VIRGINIA. AGRICULTURAL EX- 
TENSION SERVICE, JUNE 30, 1944. 

Gladys had an outstunding record 
in Pulaski, as president of the Dub- 
lin club and then president of the 
County Council, which office she now 
fills. She is now in her eighth year of 
club work. 
























On July 4 a Liberty ship carrying 
the name of Southall Farrar, and 
thus honoring the man who laid the 
foundation for 4-H club work in Vir- 
ginia, was launched at Augusta, Ga. 
Gordan A. Elcan, state boys’ club 
agent, gave an inspiring account of 
Mr. Farrar’s life and his accomplish- 
ments during 33 years in extension 
work, 1907 to 1940. 


. 
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LONG with The Progressive Farmer plans for increased attention to 4-H 
work, we give below the total 1943 Southern 4-H enrollment by states. 
Also figures showing how the 4-H enrollment compares with the total num- 
ber of farms in each state—that is to say, how many club members there are 
for each 100 farms. The states listed in order of total membership follow: 


State 1943 Club Members 
Enrollment Per LOO Faris 
North Carolina 90,641 32 
South Carolina 26,700 19 
Virginia 37,385 21 
Georgia 99,531 46 
Alabama 124,684 53 
Florida 19,480 31 
Mississipp) 94,145 32 
Arkansas 85,474 39 
Louisiana 46,706 31 
< ‘ :> 
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four H members all over the Caro- 

linas and Virginia should take 
notice of the work done by 4-H club 
members of Orangeburg County, S. 
C., in a timber-thinning contest pro- 
jected by local businessmen and con- 
ducted by the county agent. 

Kenneth Myers of Branchville, a 
15-year-old boy, won the contest by 
cutting 2.9 cords from his acre. After 
selling the wood his total earnings 
amounted to $44. He did not stop 
there: He secured the help of a 15- 
year-old colored boy living on the 
place and now they are cutting a car 
of pulpwood. 

O. E. Ott, Jr. of Cope, is only 
eleven years old but he thinned two 
cords from an acre and his total 
earnings were over $30. O. E. has 
eone into the pulpwood business in a 


North 


GREENE County 
4H club girl, 
Josie Galloway, 
age 16, likes her 
pigs—and what 
pigs! Her two 
gilts won top 
prizes. She says, 
“My best gilt, 
Josie’s Queen, 
won champion 4-H ribbon and grand 
champion of the Rocky Mount Fat 
Stock Show and Sale. She sold for 
30 cents a pound, bringing $81. | 
entered my second best gilt at the 
Kinston Fat Stock Show and Sale. 
She won top place and I was the 
proud owner of another champion 
4-H pig and reserve champion of the 
whole show.” 


Josie Galloway 


7 


Carolina 





State 1943 Club Members 

Enrollment Per 100 Farms 
Texas 107,667 25 
Oklahoma 64,814 36 
Kentucky 105,246 41 
Tennessee 86,050 34 
West Virginia 26,675 26 
Total in South — 1,015,198 34 
Total in U. S. 1,624,051 26 

Per cent in South 62.5 ‘ 
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big way. He now has a crew of four 
colored boys about his age who are 
cutting tops into pulpwood from a 
logging operation. Another’ South 
Carolina farmer turned his wood. 
lands over to his son, Francis Scur 
ry, after he was assured that thin- 
ning would help the stand. Francis 
cut 16 carloads from 40 acres of 
woods and plans to cut more this 
winter. 

Perhaps even more remarkable is 
the interest of an 8-year-old son of 
W. D. Sumner.of Newberry County 
This boy knows every acre on the 
farm. He has absorbed his father’s 
knowledge of and love for his woods 
and knows why certain trees should 
be cut and why others should be left 

W. J. Barker 
South Carolina Extension Forester 


1-H 


Mecklenburg—Joe and Bob Miller, 
ages 14 and 12, drove the tractor and 
combine to harvest over 4,000 bush- 
els of grain on nine neighboring 
farms besides harvesting their own 
grain. With money cleared, Joe 
bought three $50 Bonds and 10 other 
Bonds and Bob bought nine Bonds. 


lredell—Marie Stevenson, Charles 
Fox, Harry McLain, and Jimmy Mar 
tin have received four purebred 
Berkshire pigs from the Statesville 
Kiwanis Club, starting an endless 
pig chain for 4-H club members in 
Iredell County. 


Nash—4-H clubs have held church 
services in 18 churches of the coun- 
ty. The purpose was to strengthen 
the Heart-H among 4H members. 
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LETTER CORNER 


A letter from a loved one can bring 
an expression of interest such as 
hers. Think what one means to. the 
boys over there! 


($5 Prize Letter) 


@ I LOVE to make bare 
spots into “spots of beauty” 
by building rock gardens. 
There were several places in 
our yard, especially around 
the kitchen porch where we 
walked and threw out water, 
which I dug up, added rich 
dirt, planted flower seed, and 
then bordered the beds with 
small rocks and made tiny gravel 
paths. Everyone agrees that they 
are much prettier now. 
Vergie E. Gillespie, 
Greenbrier County, W. Va. 


, ($2.50 Prize) 


@ READING IS a very interesting 
hobby of mine. I like it because it 
takes me to foreign lands, far and 
near. Books are like a beautiful 
garden. You don’t forget a beauti- 
ful garden soon and when you read a 
good book, you don’t forget it soon 
either. I am buying some books of 
my Own. Bert Barns, 

Donley County, Tex. 


© I AM twelve, in the seventh grade, 
and a 4-H member. I live on a 200- : 
acre farm and help in the field and 
garden. We have an orchard, too. 
Two of my brothers are in the serv- 
WO 6 4c Ruby Erexson, 
Durham County, N. C. 


® I AM a farm girl and go to a 
country school which I enjoy attend- 









ing very much. I am a 4-H’er and 

have won severai prizes. I have three 

uncles in the service so I’m buying 

War Stamps and doing all I can to 
bring them home soon. 

Celena Ann Malone, 

Trigg County, Ky. 


@ I AM ten years old and I have 
two brothers, eight and twelve. We 
live with our grandmother on the 
farm. When my uncle went into the 
service we tried to keep our chins 
up and carry on the home work. We 
have raised pigs, chickens, made a 
garden, and cared for our small or- 
chard and vineyard. 

Charles Lindell Kerley, 

Randolph County, Ark. 


@ I AM thirteen and live on a 
farm. I help Mother cook, clean 
house, wash and iron, and help feed 
a flock of about 500 White Leghorn 
chickens. I also milk two cows, feed 
my pig, and help with other farm 
work. Elnor Ruth McGill, 

Jones County, Miss. 





MOVIES 


to See 


19 4.4. has been a year 
of notable birth- 
days in the movie world. 
The motion picture indus- 
try itself now celebrates 
its fiftieth year. . . . Shirley 
Temple has appeared as 
a young lady. . . . Mickey 
Rooney has grown up and 
gone into the Army... . 
and Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
has just celebrated its twentieth 
anniversary, recalling memories of 
some of its most famous productions 
such as “The Big Parade,” “Ben Hur,” 
“Grand Hotel,” “Mutiny on the 
Bounty,” “The Good Earth,” “Good- 
bye, Mr. Chips,” “David Copperfield,” 
“Mrs. Miniver,” and “Random Har- 
vest.” Its current offerings include 
“The White Cliffs of Dover,” “Amer- 
ica,” and “Dragon Seed.”—And now 
for September recommendations— 
* Home in Indiana—A charming story 
of farm life filmed in color. ( Family.) 
* Dragon Seed—Guerrilla warfare in 
China. Katharine Hepburn, Turhan Bey. 
(Over 16.) 
* Canterville Ghost—The gay tale of a 
ghost and a little girl he couldn’t scare. 
Charles Laughton, Robert Young, Margaret 
O’Brien. ( Family.) 
* Arsenic and Old Lacee—Comedy 
about a wacky family with one sane mex 
ber. Cary Grant, Priscilla Lane. (Over 16.) 
* Step Lively— Ups and downs of a poor 





Walter Brennan and Charlotte Greenwood in 


“Home in Indiana.” 


playwright with a good voice. Frank Sinatra, 
Gloria De Haven. (Family.) 

* Casanova Brown— Lively story of a 
man who kidnaps his own son. Gary Coop- 
er, Teresa Wright. (Over 46.) 

* The Great Moment—Biography of 
the doctor who discovered anesthesia. Good 
humor. Joel McCrea, Betty Field. (Over 16.) 


* Hail the Conquering Hero— Troubles 
of a 4-F who pretends to be a Marine. Eddie 
Bracken. (Over 16.) 


* I Leve a Soldier— A lady welder with 
a wartime problem. Paulette Goddard, Son- 
ny Tufts. (Over 16.) , 


* Also Recommended— Family: Ameri- 
can Romance, Bathing Beauty, Blonde Trou- 
ble, Broadway Rhythm, Follow the Boys, 
Going My Way, Keys of the Kingdom, Kis- 
met, Road to Utopia, Seven Days Ashore, 
Show Business, Since You Went Away, Song 
of Bernadette, Song of the Open Road, Story 
of Dr. Wassell, Up in Arms. Over 16: Eve 
of St. Mark, Gaslight, Hitler Gang, Mr. 
Skeffington, Mr. Winkle Goes to War, Sum- 
mer Storm, Tender Comrade, Uncertain 
Glory, White Cliffs of Dover. 
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A date with the"Doctor” 


Sure...she has a date with 
the Doctor of Motors, her auto- 
mobile mechanic. Because 
she’s the keeper of the family 
car now that her husband is 
putting all his time into help- 
ing win the war. 


And she knows the Doctor of 
Motors is a good man to trust 
... that a regular, careful 
checkup by him—oncea month 
—heads off car trouble. 


In every town, city and ham- 
let, there is a reliable Doctor of 
Motors. He’s the man who helps 
keep America rolling on wheels. 


He knows the importance of 
keeping every available car in 
top running order. That’s why 
he often recommends new pis- 
toh rings to save oil and gas— 
and give increased power to 
your car, truck or tractor. 


Perfect Circle Piston Rings 
have met his most critical de- 
mands. That’s why he is in- 
stalling them inever-increasing 
millions every year. The Perfect 
Circle Companies, Hagerstown, 
Indiana, U. S. A., and Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. 


KEEP ON FIGHTING WITH WAR BONDS 








Care for your car for your country, instal) 


PERFECT 


CIRCLE 


PISTON (<> RINGS 














Iredell County, N. C., 





By WM. 


@ Last month Editor LaRue reported on the 
big North Carolina State F.F.A. meeting. 
Since then he has been in South Carolina 
and Virginia and now reports many interest- 


ing items from these states. 


O me as a former vo-ag teacher 

of ten years experience, it was a 
delight to renew contacts with F.F.A. 
boys and their teachers in Virginia 
and South Carolina following last 
month’s contacts in North Carolina. 
Everywhere the boys seem in readi- 
ness for “the greatest year ever” in 
1944-45 .... and The Progressive 
Farmer wishes to help them every 
month that comes. 


Here are news stories that espe- 
cially interested me from various 
Virginia counties: 


BLAND —‘“Lambs and wool are 
bringing good money now,” says 
M. H. Bowen, Jr., of the Bland 
chapter. “He has a paying flock of 
purebred Southdowns and goes in 
for good stock all around,” adds 
Teacher B. M. Wright. 


BRUNSWICK—Billy Manson, 
president of the Alberta F.F.A. chap- 
ter, won the coveted Senatorial 
Scholarship and has already enrolled 
at V.M.I. This schol- 
arship is awarded 
annually to a high 
school boy out- 
standing in_ schol- 
arship and _ other 
qualities. Said Vo-Ag 
Teacher H.H.Glenn, 
“Billy has made 
over $2,000 on his 
F.F.A. projects while 
in high school.” 


CARROLL— 
Teacher R. H. Noehl 
said: “The president 
of our Hillsville 
chapter is Joe Mar- 
tin. He and his wid. 
owed mother oper- 


Many high 


roll in F.F.A.1! 


Thad and David McLellind, members Central School F.F.A., 
with their registered Guernseys. 


Live Virginia F.F.A. News 


C. LARUE 


BOYS, SEIZE THIS 
CHANCE! 


To every boy who reads The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and who can pos- 
sibly get into F.F.A. work this Sep- 
tember, we should like to say— 

Boy, seize that chance! 
schools that have 
heretofore had vo-ag teachers cannot 
locate such teachers this year. So if 
your high school is fortunate enough 
to have vocational agriculture this 
year, thank your lucky stars and en- 


Lunches © *. 


ate a 600-acre farm. 
Another boy, Joe Gard- 
ner, recently talked to 
the Galax Rotary Club 
about F.F.A. He is 
in the dairy business, 
has a purebred bull, 
good grade Holsteins, also Duroc 
hogs.” 


FRANKLIN—“More home farm 
shops should be fixed up so repair- 
ing can be done at home without 
taking the time to go several miles 
to a shop,” declared C. C. Tucker, 
vo-ag teacher at Glade Hill. “Sev- 
eral of our F.F.A. boys are building 
their own farm shops. Lloyd Hodges 
has his almost completed with a 
forge, anvil, grinder, lathe, and small 
tools and has made most of this 
equipment out of pipes, wheels, and 
other junk he has assembled.” 


FRANKLIN, HENRY. PATRICK 
—These counties have an F.F.A. 
Federation and Airlie Burnett, and 
Leland and Winford Stanley recently 
won honors as a grain judging team. 


LEE—W. H. Starnes, vo-ag teach- 
er, told of Joe Arnold who finished 
high school several years ago but 
comes back for further instruction 
in the part-time classes. Said Mr. 
Starnes, “Joe in- 
herited 8 acres of 
land and_ bought 
77 more. He built 
a tobacco barn for 
his crops of burley; 
built a log house for 
a residence;. and 
built a henhouse for 
his 500 White Leg- 
horn hens. He now 
has 18 Hereford 
cows, 15 Hereford 
calves, and has paid 
for the land, build- 
ings, and stock out 
of his earnings since 
starting his agricul- 
ture course.” 


With South Carolina Future Farmers 


OUGLAS Barfield of the Barron 
DeKalb chapter in Kershaw 
County, won the state F.F.A. public 
speaking contest held near Colum- 
bia on July 21, speaking on the sub- 
ject “Food is a Weapon of War.” 
Typical reports from other South 
Carolina counties follow: 


EDGEFIELD (Trenton  chapter)— 
George Smith, using very successful cotton 
practices, reports, “I made $136 on one acre 
of cotton.” 


CHESTERFIELD (Chesterfield chap- 
ter)—Lozell Douglas reported 100 per cent 


participation in War Bond and Stamp buying, 
and in scrap drive; 1,000 bushels cotton seed 
treated; moved and remodeled school shop; 
put in school cannery; pruning and spraying. 
“Our home orchards had gone down so we 
had to build them up,” said Lozell. 


KERSHAW (Barron De Kalb chapter) 
—Thomas Faulkenburg, delegate, reports 
the vaccination of 800 hogs for cholera pre- 
vention, 85 cows for septicemia; treated 900 
bushels cotton seed, 100 bushels small grain 
seed; grew 50,000 sweet potato and 15,000 
tomato plants for sale in addition to supply 
ing individual members; and grew shrubber\ 
in school nursery for school beautification 
and sale 
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You have enjoyed such good 
service and long life from your 
AC Fuel Pump because of the 
quality that is built in, from 
design to finished pump. 

You will continue that perform- 
ance and quality if you insist 
on an AC when you need a 
new, or a rebuilt, fuel pump. 


Qe ome eR Senne 


BRING VICTORY QUICKER 





tor tine Kakhing 


— ECONOMICALLY 








7 it’s America’s most beautiful, most 

modern coal or wood burning 
range. In addition, it is most econom- 
ical to operate. For over 30 years 
KNOX engineers have worked con- 
stantly to make the housewife’s job 
of cooking easier, more successful, 
and more economical. The KNOX 
Mealmaster does all three,. more 
than ever before. If you have a 
““Mealmaster”, take care of it. If 
it needs repair, insist upon your 
dealer furnishing you with only 
genuine KNOX repair parts. Ac- 
cept no substitute. If you qualify 
for a new range, ask your dealer for 
a KNOX quality built, long lasting 
Mealmaster. 





In the meantime write us for a 
FREE illustrated folder describing 
available designs of the KNOX 
Meelmaster. Also the beautiful 
end dependable KNOX Twin- 
Temp Circulating Heater. 


KNOX STOVE WORKS 


Knoxville 7, Tennessee 
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Hoof-Trimmer 


The only materials needed for this handy 
rack for trimming bull and cattle hoofs are 
four posts 814 by 9 feet long, five eight-foot 
2 by 6’s, a short post, a barbed wire stretcher, 
and a heavy leather strap sling. Posts are set 

about four feet apart. 
Along with the wire 
stretcher, a heavy 
strap with a ring in 
each end is needed 
for use as a sling 
around the animal’s 
leg. 1. W. Dickerson. 
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Cotton Sack 


This cotton sack with 
snaps on each end of the 
shoulder strap is a_ great 
time-saver in emptying. Two 
pieces of leather mav_ be 
bradded to the sack and holes 
punched in it for the snaps 
to fit in. Each piece of leather 
should be long enough to 
fold and rivet on both sides 
of sack. Eddie W. Lemoine, 
Avoyelles Parish, La. 








































A livestock loading chute used by 
George Chance, Burleson County, Tex. 


Bucket Saver 


Coal buckets with holes in the bottom may 
be easily repaired, nearly as good as new, by 
cutting out with tin snips from a piece of 
sheet iron, a circular piece large enough to fit 
inside the bottom, making holes through it 
and bottom and securing same with %4-inch 
stove bolts. L. A. Beasley, 

Duplin County, N C 


Farm Leaflets 


Peach Borer 

Handy Hay Press 
Stock Share Farming 
A Compost Heap 


Control of Fleas 
The Trench Silo 
Dairy Share Farming 
Inoculating Legumes 








Harlequin Cabbage Bug 
Books on Livestock Diseases 
How Late to Plant Vegetables 
Harvesting and Storing Herbs 





BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


Farm or Livestock Share Lease 


Borie CORI) .«.....0cecercccccoece 5 cents 
The Poultry Handbook. ...... 25 cents 
The Niven Garden Book 25 cents 


The Community Handbook. 25 cents 
IN TRA IG. .. scncsnncscedeecy-<csvias 10 cents 


LEAFLETS are 3 cents each. Send 
all orders to Service Editor, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, at nearest office—Dal- 
las, Memphis, Birmingham, Raleigh. 
Any one will serve you. 











Next Month’s Story 


WERE you a member of big 

family? Or have you ever known, 
a big family where the going was 
hard but everybody loved one an- 
other, helped one another, and some- 
how managed to make life a noble 
and inspiring adventure? If so, 
you’ll be prepared to appreciate 
next month’s unique story, “One 
More Macaulay.” 
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THIS IS THE EXACT 
NUMBER OF VITAL 
MECHANICAL PARTS 
IN THE DODGE POWER LINE.. 


WY 


Each Part Fully 
CUSHIONED and PROTECTED 
for Much Longer Life, Superior 
Service and Fluid Smoothness 


of Riding and Driving 


© 


DODGE ALL-FLUID DRIVE 
A Life Preserving Cushion for the Vitals of Your Car 





DODGE Division of Chrysler 


Remember to dial your CBS station Thursdays, 9 P.M., E.W.T, 


Corporation 


You'll enjoy Major Bowes and his Amateurs 


BACK THE ATTACK—BUY MORE THAN BEFORE 
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PLAN AHEAD 


Buy Fertilizer Now 




















jo EVERY ACRE 





BOG ITS BEST 


The only way to be sure of having the Armour’s BIG 
CROP Fertilizer you’ll need this fall — when you want 
it — is to order now. Take delivery when the fertilizer 
is ready. You'll be playing safe and you'll ease the strain 
on overburdened storage and transportation facilities. 


Military, civilian and foreign demands for food have 
reached a new high, and are growing every day. And the 
call for more food is a call to Make Every Acre Do Its Best. 
Armour’s BIG CROP Fertilizer has 
proved its value to wheat and grain 
growers for generations. Don’t wait. 
See your Armour Agent right away. 


ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 


DIVISION OFFICES 
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ERTILIZERS 
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Albany, Georgia Houston, Texas 
Atlanta, Georgia Jacksonville, Florida 
Augusta, Georgia Montgomery, Alabama 
Baltimore, Maryland Nashville, Tennessee 
Birmingham, Alabama New Orleans, Louisiana 
Chicago Heights, Illinols New York, New York 
Cincinnati, Ohio Norfolk, Virginia 
Columbia, S. C. Presque Isle, Maine 
Columbus, Georgia Sandusky, Ohio 

East St. Louis, Iilinols Wilmington, N. C. 
Greensboro, N. C. Havana, Cuba 


San Juan, Puerto Rico 


GENERAL OFFICES: ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





Gy VITAMINS AND 
TRACE MINERALS 


oA Co o 7 . 
MEAN ZAlta PROFITS 





STRENGTH - STAMINA - POWER \ J Pane, is ba 
B-G PLUS ceeds with Beene 

(Patented eee ~~~ pes extract without arn te 
This new and ent product — pier, abs sand” Biding "ee 





resulting from 10 years of cease- 
less research now supplies 





BERRY SOmOCL OF RORSEMAR ARIE 
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POULTRY FEEDS AND CONCENTRATES 
Try your feed dealer or write us direct 























| Try Some Sheep; 
| a Start This Fall 








@ “Try some sheep—10, 15, or 20 stomach worms. If you get so 


many sheep that rotation can- 


breeding ewes will pay and won't cost ot be practiced sheep will 
much,” says Mr. Curtis. “Pay $12 or pot pay. 


$15 for a ewe this fall and her lamb will Under average farm condi- - 
sell for about as much next spring. 


But tions 10, 15, or 20 breeding 
ewes is a very Satisfactory 


don’t buy too many eeee and you must number to keep. “But in the 


rotate pastures.” 


By R. S. CURTIS 
Livestock Marketing Specialist, 
North Carolina Department of Agriculture 


OW is a good time for good farm- 

ers to start raising some good 
sheep and give them good care. And 
“good care” means adequate pasture, 
hay, grain, water, and salt—with 
good judgment and management al- 
ways in the foreground. 

It is true that breeding ewes are 
selling somewhat higher than usual, 
still a ewe which costs $12 to $15 will 
produce a marketable lamb next 
spring which will sell for practically 
as much as you paid for the ewe. 
This has been the experience of 
many growers. In addition to the 
lambs, there is the income from wool 
which will bring from $2 to $3 per 
head each year depending. on the 
weight of the fleece. The average 
clip in this section is about 5% 
pounds which at 50 cents per pound 
brings $2.75. If good pasture is avail- 
able to carry sheep through the 
spring, summer, and fall,’ the wool 
clip should be sufficient to pay for 
winter-maintenance. 


But let’s not get the 
Why Small idea that because a 
Flocks Best few sheep will pay 

we can expand in- 
definitely. The number of sheep to 
keep depends on the acreage of the 
farm. Temporary pastures are best 
and the breeding flock should be 
rotated on at least three different 
pastures during each season. This 
will keep down lamb-losses from 


Cut Winter 


“How is the best way to season 
winter wood?” is a question 
often asked. In The Progressive 
farmer last year expert foresters 
advised farmers to cut their wood 
during late summer and gave good 
reasons as summarized below: 

1. All trees except pine cut in August or 
September and left untrimmed on the ground 
for two weeks will dry out as much as three 
months after cutting in winter. The leaves 
give off moisture and pump the tree dry. 

2. Pines cut in September after danger of 
starting beetles is past will zlso “sap-out” as 
the needles pump water from the tre. 

3. It is only necessary to cut the trees down. 


Far West, where they have an 

arid climate, bands of 5,000 to 

10,000 sheep can be run on a 
range,” you say. True—but this is be- 
cause stomach worms cannot thrive 
except where plenty of rain enables 
them to complete their life-cycle. In 
the Southeast our large rainfall pro- 
vides ideal conditions for worms to 
thrive. That is the reason why we 
cannot expect to be successful with 
large flocks while small flocks on 
rotated areas pay well. 


More and more we are going to be 
faced with the need for producing 
our food and wool needs at home. 
Sheep help here because the returns 
from both lambs and wool come in 
spring—a time when few other farm 
products, especially meats, are avail- 
able for home use. Then, too, there 
is always a good market along the 
eastern seaboard for good spring 
lambs. Choice spring lambs this past 
spring sold as high as $17 per hun- 
dredweight, meaning that 80-pound 
lambs brought $13.60 per head. Add 
to this $2.75 for wool and you have a 
gross return of $16.35 annually. 


Ten breeding 


Try 10 Ewes ewes will cost 


at $150 Now approximately 

$150 at the pres- 
ent time. Such a flock can be start- 
ed either in the fall or in the spring. 
It is really better to start in the fall 
as.the grower will then know the 
type of ram to which the ewes have 
been bred and the kind of lambs 
the ewes can be expected to produce. 
A good purebred ram should always 
be used where possible. The small 


‘grower can go in with a neighbor and 


thus secure the advantage of having 
lambs from these good rams. 


Wood Now 


They should be trimmed up after the leaves 
are dead. After the sapping period, the wood 
can be cut up. 

Farmers find that oak, hickory, 
maple, ash, gum, and other “ieaf- 
shedding” trees cut in August or 
September will be well seasoned by 
December. Pines cut in September 
should be dry enough to use in mid- 
winter. 
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APPLY A JOHNSONS 
RED CROSS PLASTER 






ae 








It works while you work. With 
each movement of your body, 
it massages and strengthens and 
supports. Its counter-irritant 
action provides warmth by in- 
creasing circulation. The in- 
creased blood circulation carries 
congestion away faster. When 
muscles hurt, act fast. Apply a— 






RED Cross PLASTER 





MY COLEMAN 
TRON IS A REAL 





Women everywhere continue to 
enjoy the time-saving ironing freedom 
assured by their Coleman Self-Heating 
Irons. Their Coleman dealers give any 
needed service to make them work 
like new. Coleman Parts and Repairs 
are available to put your Coleman 
Lamp, Lantern, Iron or Stove in 
shape for years of added service. 


Your Dealer Will 
ca “Keep ‘Em 
» Working” 















FREE BOOKLET —“How to Make ’Em 
Work Like New” sent free on request. 
Mail card now to 
THE COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE CO., Dept. PF, 
Wichita, Kans.; Chicago, III; 

hated Philadeiphia, Pa.; 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Toronto, Can. 























The BLUE PLATE 


Our September Sermon 
By REV. J. Ww. HOLLAND, D.D. 


N a story written by Hugh Wal- 

pole the hero, one Harner John, 
goes into a china shop and buys a 
beautiful blue plate. 

The color caught his fancy. - He 
forgot the expense. In fact, he could 
hardly afford to buy it. But he bought 
it anyhow, took it home and placed 
it on his mantel, 
then sat down to 
enjoy its beauty. 
Very soon he real- 
ized that the room 
furnishings did not 
fit in with the color 
and charm of the 
plate. He had 
either to throw the 
plate away or re- 
furnish the room in harmony with 
its wonderful color. He did the lat- 
ter. New pictures were placed near 
it. The wall colorings were changed 
and beautified, the furniture reup- 
holstered. Finally, as the result of a 
program started by one blue plate, 
a whole room was reharmonized. 

This is all a parable of the way our 
minds work. Place in the center of 
your mind a new and beautiful am- 
bition or thought, and it will out- 
mode your old ways of living. 


Dr. Holland 


@ <A young man once went to hear 
the late Dr. Gunsaulus speak. As he 
listened to America’s greatest 
preacher a new thought of higher 
personal values came into his mind 
—a new aspiration for living every 
day upon a nobler and more exalted 
plane. 

Back at his rooming house he be- 
gan to look at the pictures and prints 
he had hung upon his walls. He 
looked at cheap pulp magazines on 
which he had been wasting time. He 
examined again some of the books 
he had been reading. None of these 
things seemed to fit in with the 
nobler mood that had come over him 
as he listened to the great preacher. 
The outcome was a cleaned up room, 
good pictures, better books, and the 
replacement of pulp-trash with in- 
formative and inspiring magazines. 
It all happened because of a new 
thought. H&had found a Blue Plate. 


@ A family in an apartment house 
was aroused almost to the point of 
murder by the jumbles of jazz that 
came constantly from a neighbor’s 
radio and victrola. Nigh. and day 
the air was trembling with the trash- 
iest music yet invented by civilized 
man. Then a bright idea came to this 
aroused neighbor woman. She won- 
dered if these neighbors really knew 
anything about good music. ‘Later 
she bought them some lovely sym- 
phony recordings—without posing as 
a reformer or critic but in friendly 
neighborliness. Within a month a 
different music was echoing through 
the apartment house. It was a musi- 
cal Blue Plate. 


@ In such a way Almighty God 
woos us from the lower to the high- 
er ways of living; from our animal 
nature to our angel nature. There is 
a line in the Bible that tells it very 
clearly, “To as many as received 
Him, to them gave He power to be- 
come sons of God.” Boiled down to 
its deepest and most powerful form, 


that is the essence of the Gospel: | 


Good is sanitary to the mind. It ex- 
pels its opposite. Evil cannot live in 
its presence. This is the Gospel that 


can be understood by every normal | 


mind: planting in the very center c 
life the thoughts, love, and beauty of 
Christ’s character. Then will come 
the refurnishing of the mind and 
heart in harmony with His Presence 
I hope you have found this 
Spiritual Blue Plate! 
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to help farm this summer 


HIS summer, it’s a big load off any 

farmer’s mind if he has a reliable 
motor truck to haul his crops and do 
his errands. 

It’s just as important to get food to 
market as to grow it. Yet, too many 
farm trucks that could have been saved 
have gone out of service because there 
is nobody around who knows how to 
make simple truck adjustments and re- 
pairs. 

But there’s a simple answer to many 
of the motor truck maintenance prob- 
lems on a farm. And tens upon tens of 
thousands of farmers have found that 
answer. They use the handy 48-paye 
booklet on farm truck care in 
wartime that’s now offered 
absolutely free by Studebaker 
as one of its many continu- 
ing transportation helps. 





For trucks of all makes 


This booklet is no advertising piece in 
any sense. It applies to all makes of 
trucks — it’s written in simple, non- 
technical language —and it’s conven- 
iently indexed so you can locate the 
right remedy for truck or tire trouble 
in a jiffy. Every farm should have this 
booklet for quick reference in emer- 
gencies and as a daily guide to better 


truck and tire performance. 


Get your free copy now 


Don’t wait. Get your free copy at once 
from the nearest Studebaker dealer— 


or mail the coupon below right away 


to Studebaker headquarters 
in South Bend, Indiana. 
Remember, there’s a 
no charge—no obli- (RNID 
gation of any kind. Wagap 






STUDEBAKER 


PIONEER AND PACEMAKER 


IN AUTOMOTIVE PROGRESS 


Now building Wright Cyclone engines for the Boeing Flying Fortress 


—multiple-drive military trucks —other vital war matériel 








Studebaker Truck Division, Dept. P-11, South Bend 27, Indiana 

Please rush to me free and postpaid, “Care and Maintenance of the Farm Truck in 
Wartime.” 

Name 

Address 








Je <a 


| 










© 1944 The Studebaker Corporation 
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WHERE PERFORMANCE REALLY ¢ COURTS... 








a gis* CHAMPION SPARK PLUGS 


Add to our own vastly increased re- 
quirements for food, those of untold 
millions without either the manpower 
or the wherewithal to produce it, and 
the burden on the American farmer is 
staggering. Yet with the characteristic 
vigor of the home front soldier that he 
is, and the aid of pease farming equip- 
ment which mu nies his ability to 
produce many fold, he is meeting the 
need with magnificent fortitude. 


engines, and the implements used in 
conjunction with this power equipment 
are literally the farmer’s “strong right 
arm.” Dependable Champion Spark 
Plugs, long time favorites of farmers 
everywhere, play their vital part in 
keeping engines smooth, economical 
and dependable. Realizing their im- 
portance, most farmers inspect, test, 
and clean all spark plugs at regular 

intervals—install new Champions 


His car, truck, tractor, stationary when necessary. 
Finish The Fight With War Bonds Buy More Than Before NOW! 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY > TOL 


EDO 1, OHIO 





Buy War Bonds and Stamps! 





PROTECT 
GRAIN YIELDS 
| Y) 
TREAT SEED WHEAT 
AND BARLEY WITH 
NEW IMPROVED 


CERESAN 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 
A few cents per acre can help 


increase your wheat and barley 


returns. New Improved CERE- 
SAN generally controls bunt of 
wheat, barley stripe, covered 
and d black loose barley smuts, 
seeding)! blights. Startyour crop 
right. Give it a better chance 
for maximum yield of quality 
grain. Order today. 


For free grain pampblet, write: 
DU PONT SEMESAN CO. (Inc.) 


ro) PONT 


SEED DISINFECTANTS 


A Treatment for Every Major Crop 








LAST WORD IN QUALITY ‘ 














KILLS 


Toxite:: etits 


Sorgy ender SET 


Sen See 


ATORIES, Bx 25. 














FO 
& GREATEST SALVAGE VALUE 


Official as well as “on the farm” rec- 
ords under average farm conditions 
prove that Milking Shorthorns are best 
ell-cound breed! Produce 4% milk and have 
greatest salvage value of all milk breeds! 
Get the facts-—- FREE! Or read Milking 
Journal Trial subscription six months 60¢, one year $1.00, 


MILKING SHORTHORN owas Dot PFS,7 Dexter Park, Chicago 














FREE| GENUINE. 
FREE FUR Secrets: 


145° BE IN BUSINESS FOR YOUR- 
up SELF! BIG PROFITS! Buy Direct 
from~ Reliable New York Wholesale Firm 
Genuine Brand Now 1944 Fur Coat 
Styles! All Sizes and Colors Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. rite for on 
Catalog! Agents Wanted! a tat 3 A tha ag 

20 W. 27th St. (Dept. 0), 














Eighty-Six 
Years Young 
By W. C. LASSETTER 


@ How many Progressive Farm- 
er readers past 80 still work regu- 
larly on their farms, we wonder? 
In this article Editor W. C. Las- 
setter pays fine tribute to one of 
them—his own father. 


T° the old home farm I make a trip 

at every opportunity. The house 
in which I was born is still standing, 
but much the worse for wear. The 
house to which the family moved has 
been pushed aside for one a bit more 
convenient. The same owner and 
manager who cut the trees and had 
log-rollings to clear some of the land 
more than 60 years ago is owner and 
actual manager today. 

This farm started in a small way 
—one of those places where a home 
is cut out of the woods. “If I had it 
to do over again,I believe I’d rather 
buy worn-out land and build it up,” 


| is aremark we’ve heard many a time. 
| And that feeling was based on ex- 
| perience, too, because the little farm 
| in the woods that was started with 


capital resources consisting of $200 
in cash, a Texas pony, and a strong 
back soon began to grow. Earnings 
weren’t large but savings were accu- 
mulative and worn-out land on every 
side was cheap. As a result, the farm 
has long since grown to 400 acres in 
size. And that’s where experience 
in building up worn-out land came in. 

The owner-manager of 60 years 
ago, Owner-manager today, is fast 
nearing his 86th birthday. The two 
of us struck out across the fields. 
First was the alfalfa where phos- 
phate and borax had been added to 
increase the yield and prolong the 
life of the stand. 

Every foot of ground was famil- 
iar. Near the top of the hill were 
three acres of grapes set only the 
year before. He was a young man 
then—he hadn’t quite reached his 
85th birthday. 

But enthusiasm really tore loose 
when we came to a four-acre patch 
of kudzu. This was on waste land— 
shallow soil lying among or around 
outcroppings of granite. Cotton and 
corn couldn’t be grown there—too 
wet when it was wet, toe dry when it 
was dry. But kudzu had a way of 
managing and some fine crops of hay 
had gone into the barn from land that 
for 60 years had produced nothing 
but a crop of cottontail rabbits and 
broomsedge. 

“I’m going to hook the tractor onto 
those sassafras bushes and yank them 
out,” was one of the early comments. 
“With the kudzu growing all over 
them, I lose too much hay.” He had 
already spent considerable time 
moving big boulders and dragging 


soil around those that couldn’t be | 


moved, so he could more easily 
get tractor and mower over every 
bit of that now highly productive 
waste area. 


“I haven’t ever seen anything that 
beats kudzu,” the former wielder of 
peachtree switches remarked. “Last 
summer I took the tractor and mow- 


er to cut some for a neighbor. I 


might have known that field was 
rough but it didn’t look it. In fact, 
you couldn’t see anything for the 
kudzu which stood waist high or bet- 
ter. Next thing I knew the tractor 
had dropped out of sight, standing 
on its head in a ditch that had been 
completely hidden.” 


“He likes kudzu 








Zrrterer™ 


1A. with the Army 











Give me combat clothes that are rough, 
rugged and ready! Give me work clothes 
that are tough, tried and tested! Give me 
Crown or Headlight. 
These “extra-wear” overalls, shirts and 
trousers are made to last longer and take 
more punishment. Crown and Headlight are 
the only overalls certified by the United 
States Testing Company. And they're San- 
forized-Shrunk* for better fit and “lasting 
comfort. Union Made. 

*Residual shrinkage less than 1% 


CROWN-HEADLIGHT 
Work Clothes 


CINCINNAT! © SAN FRANCISCO Hq 
CHICAGO © DETROIT « NEW YORK 














Watch for the trademark on every article you buy. 








When the Boys Come 
MARCHING HOME 


entinel 








When this universal dream comes true there 
will be great public celebrations, official 
announcements and uncensored stories of 
heroes, to hear on our radios...and among 
the radios still on the job, there will be a 
host of Sentinels that were built to “last"”— 








(See page 46) : 


back in the days before the War. 
Owners who listened through the war, will 


listen to news of victory on 
their Sentinels—and 
look forward to own- 
ing a new and finer 
Sentinel designed 
and built after meet- 
ing every test of war. 


SENTINEL RADIO CORPORATION 


2020 Ridge Ave., Evanston, lilineis 
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» The production of vegetables 
in home gardens apparently is 
less this year than last. This is 
unfortunate because the need is 
just as great if not greater. May 
I, therefore, urge that all of us 
redouble our efforts to grow more 
and better fall vegetables than 
ever before? Such an effort will 
be patriotic, keep living costs 
down, and result in better health 
from consuming an abundance 
of vegetables. 


What Plant Now 


FROM THE middle of September 
to early October, or as soon as fall 
rains have made the ground moist 
enough, I usually put in a pianting 
of the following frost-hardy vegeta- 
bles: beets, broccoli, carrots, cauli- 
flower, Chinese cabbage, endive, let- 
tuce, kale, mustard, onion sets, onion 


The Next Thirty Days 
in the GARDEN 


& By L. A. NIVEN 





seed, radishes, spinach, tender- 
greens, Swiss chard, shallots, tur- 
nips, and early varieties of cabbage. 
Those having a low and moist piece 
of rich ground will find a planting 
of English peas worth while early in 
September. 


Take a Chance 


TWO FROST-TENDER vegetables 
that I usually take a chance on plant- 
ing during late August or early Sep- 
tember are bush snapbeans and the 
early white bush variety of squash. 
Anywhere within the Cotton Belt 
there is a good chance of these being 
ready for use before frost if grow- 
ing conditions are fair to good. 


EDIBLE SOYBEANS do not shell 
out as readily as table peas or butter- 
beans. To shell readily, put in a pan 
and pour sufficient boiling water on 
the pods to cover, allowing them to 
remain in water five minutes; drain 
and shell. Hold the pods in both 
hands over a wide pan, break across 
the middle and squeeze out. To pro- 
long bearing period of green edible 
soys, pick often and as soon as pods 
have attained full size. 


TO CONTROL turnip aphids, or 
lice, and worms which frequently 
attack the plants as soon as they are 
up, dust with rotenone every ten days 
to two weeks. To combat the green- 
ish caterpillar which sometimes at- 
tacks edible soybeans in late sum- 
mer, dust with cryolite and repeat 
if necessary. 


n Onions 


TO HAVE green onions for ‘lat¢ 
fall and winter use put out sets this 
month or early next. They will stand 
more cold than most of us think, and 
anywhere within the Cotton Belt will 
go through most winters without se- 
vere damage. White multiplying 
sets put out now will produce fine 
green onions for winter and spring 
use and mature onions in late spring. 


Calico Bug 


THE HARLEQUIN cabbage 
(calico) bug, stinkbug, blister bee- 
tle, and other such insects do much 





Plants must be set right away... 
for winter cabbage like these. 


damage to fall 
gardens as well 
as spring ones. 
On a small scale 
a very Satisfac- 
tory method of 
control is *o scald 
*% them. Dissolve 





half a pound of 


soap in five gal-- 


lons of steaming hot water, or just 
before it begins to simmer. Apply 
with sprinkling pot while hot, and it 
will kill the bugs but not the plants. 


Feed Strawberries 


BECAUSE STRAWBERRY plants 
will soon start forming fruit buds for 
next spring’s-crop they should be 
given an application of high grade 
complete fertilizer now, repeating 
the application in October or Novem- 
ber. Use at the rate of 500 to 700 
pounds per acre or three to four 
pounds per 100 feet of row. Scatter 
on top of plants and sweep off the 
leaves with a brush or broom. Do 
not apply when wet with dew or rain. 


ruse? raac 


IT PAYS to fertilize fruit trees in 
the fall as well as in spring. From 
30 to 40 days before the first killing 
frost usually comes is the right time. 
Give bearing trees two to five pounds 
each, depending on age and size. 


Orchard Cover Crops 

BUR CLOVER is a good winter 
cover crop for orchards, : advises 
John T. Bregger of USDA, because 
it covers the ground quickly, is ready 
to turn under earlier than other 
winter cover crops, and will reseed 
itself if small strips of plants are 
left to produce seed. Crimson clover 
does well, Button clover promising. 


Push ‘En 


PUSH ALONG July and August 
planted vegetables, especially toma- 
toes, collards, and cabbage, by giv- 
ing a sidedressing of nitrate of soda, 
if and when the soil is moist. Do not 
apply when ground is real dry. 





WINTER GARDENS 


Despite many beliefs to the con- 
trary, winter gardens can be success- 
ful if carefully planned and cared 
for. If you know the “how” of it all, 
you may have a variety of vegetables 
every week during cold months. The 
Niven Garden Book will give much 
help. Order for 25 cents from Service 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer, 
Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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That’s the only way to avoid breakdowns... 
possibly the complete loss of car, truck or tractor. 

At the first symptom of ring failure . . . smoke, 
loss of power, undue oil consumption .. . it will 
pay you to install Hastings Steel-Vent piston 
rings. 

They stop oil-pumping, save fuel and check 
wear. Any good mechanic can install them. 


HASTINGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY-HASTINGS, MICHIGAN 
Hastings Mfg. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 


IT’S A PRIVILEGE TO BUY WAR BONDS 
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HASTINGS *®*©©) VENT 
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PISTON RINGS 


TOUGH ON O1L-PUMPING GENTLE ON CYLINDER WALLS 
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Canned foods are 
better with 
Sterling Salt 


In curing pickles, making sauerkraut, 
and canning vegetables you’ll find the 
matchless purity of Sterling Salt brings 
out all the true, clean flavor. You'll 
like it too for salting down vegetables. 
Ask your dealer for Sterling Granu- 
lated Salt. He has it in convenient sizes 
including 25 and 100 pound bags. 


i“ 1g SALT 


for every farm use 





INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC. 


Scranton, Pa. 





SEND FOR FREE 


HANDY GUIDE FOR 
FARMERS Mail coupon 


today! Pamphlet contains 
recipes for making pickles 
and sauerkraut, salting 
vegetables, curing meat, 
and making sausage. It also 
tells how much salt to feed 
cattle for health... how to improve hay and 
ensilage ...dozens of other farm and household 
hints on the use of salt. 











rum a me a 
t International Salt Co., Inc. H 
4 Dept. PF-9, Scranton, Pa. rs 
i Please send me a free copy of your 8% 
: Handy Guide for Farmers. : 
5 7 
| Nowe 
i | 
1 Addre. : 
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CA SAY THAT AéAyy /. 


Among men who live 
in work clothes all day long, 
this label 
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FADE PROOF 
SANFORIZED 



















JELT DENIM OVERALLS 
UNION-ALLS 
MATCHED SHIRTS AND PANTS 
WHIPCORDS ¢ DUNGAREES 
COWBOY PANTS 
INDUSTRIAL UNIFORMS 





COPYRIGHT 1944, 
THE H. D. LEE CO., INC, 
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THE H. D. LEE COMPANY, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. « Trenton, N. J. © South Bend, Ind. 
Minneapolis, Minn..« San Francisco, Calif. « Salina, Kans. 








THE LARGEST SELLING LINE OF ITS KIND IN AMERICA! 








Country Things I Love Most 


(September Prize Letter) 
@ “Sunset on the Ranch” might 
well be the title of this month’s 
prize letter . . . a little idyl of 
country neighborliness, peace, 
and happiness that will no doubt 
find its way into many scrapbooks. 


S the sun sinks slowly behind 
our western hills, I love to sit 
alone in the porch swing, resting 
after the toils of a long and busy 
day. The slight rustling of leaves 
blends harmoniously with my hus- 
band’s whistling of an old-time tune, 
a love tune of our youth, as his 
slightly stooped figure advances 
slowly up the winding lane from hay- 
stacks and feeding-pens down in our 
fields. The inconstant tinkling of 
cowbells, one moment: loud, the 
next moment silent, assures me that 
old Betty and Spot are grazing con- 
tentedly in the back meadow before 
bedding down for the night. A baby’s 
delighted squeal “nd the inviting 
aroma of frying tortillas remind me 
that it must be suppertime in the 
Mexican tenant-shack across the field 
—and at once I’m glad that I remem- 
bered to send them more than their 
usual portion of Spot’s milk tonight. 
Then with the clump-clump-clump 
of heavy boots on the wooden walk 
and then on the steps, I am sudden- 
ly reminded that in my state of rest- 


fulness and memories I have not 
finished cooking John’s supper. How. 
ever, my quick intention to go back 
to the kitchen is cut short by John’s 
tired, yet gentle “Sit still, dear; no 
hurry.” As he plops down in the 
swing beside me, brushing my cheek 
with a gentle kiss, I realize that there 
is no hurry. 


Suddenly, as I sit there seem- 
ingly engulfed in the love and ever- 
enduring strength of a faithful 
life-partner with whom I have shared 
so much of life’s shade and sunshine 
through years of country lite and 
work, I am filled with a deep and 
peace-giving feeling of confidence 
and reassurance both for present and 
future. Surely love and life like this 
were meant to endure forever! .. 

I close my eyes and silently pray. 

Inwardly rejoicing, I praise God— 

God, from whom all blessings flow. 
Mrs. W. T. Burgisson, 
Kleberg County, Tex. 


Your Boy May Want One 


THIS month’s cover may be effec- 

tively framed by cutting it just be- 
low the letter “g” in our title and an 
inch or so under the bull’s feet. We 


‘have ordered 1,000 reprints and the 


first 1,000 applicants may have copies 
by sending us 6 cents to cover mail 
ing costs. Wouldn’t your boy like 
one for his room? 





“WHAT Can I Do?’ 


By E. S. BRASHIER, D.V.M., Veterinary Editor 


MASTITIS TEST—“Give me a test 


for mastitis.” 


A small quantity of milk from each 
quarter should be sent to your state 
board of health laboratory for test- 
ing. One test in use is the “strip 
cup,” a small cup with a black cloth 
over the top. If small flakes remain 
on the cloth after a-stream of milk 
has been passed through it, the cow 
probably has mastitis. Another 
method is to use blotting paper im- 
pregnated with 3ro-Thymol Blue. 
A corner of the paper is touched 
lightly to the end of each teat dur- 
ing milking and those quarters 
which cause blotting paper to turn 
green may be suspected of mastitis. 


BRUCELLOSIS—“Three sows out 
of five lost their pigs. Could this be 
Bang’s disease? Is there any remedy?” 

Bang’s disease (Brucellosis) in 
hogs is a growing problem and your 
sows may be infected. Testing the 
sows and slaughtering the reactors 
is one of the methods of control. 
Slaughtering the diseasec hogs and 
the vaccination of young negative 
sows as in calfhood vaccination 
against Bang’s disease has on recent 
tests proved to be beneficial. 


ANAPLASMOSIS—*“I have several 
cows and young heifers that are yel- 
low around the eyes, their lips are 
yellow, and they have profuse diar- 
rhea. I have lost two of them. What 
do you think is the trouble?” 


Anaplasmosis is suspected. It is 
caused by a microscopic parasite 
which destroys the red blood cells. 
Horseflies and mosquitoes scatter 
the disease. There is no specific 
treatment. Sodium cacodylate is 
used to combat the disease. Have 
the blood of the herd tested, elimi- 
nate the diseased cattle, and start a 
campaign against flies. 


BANG’S DISEASE—“How can |! 
keep Bang’s disease out of my herd?” 

Four “don’t’s” are recommended: 

1. Don’t introduce open negative 
animals into a clean herd except 
after a 60-day quarantine and an ad- 
ditional negative test. 

2. Don’t add negative cows from 
infected herds to clean herds. 

3. Don’t forget that vaccination 
against Bang’s disease is a supple- 
ment to, not a substitute for testing. 

4. Don’t disregard the importance 
of testing a herd before vaccinating. 





Mistakes I 


DOUBLE FOLLY—( $3 Prize) I want- 
ed to put our money in the bank but my 
husband was afraid of banks and insisted on 
keeping it in the house. After seven years 
we had saved up several hundred dollars. 
Then our house burned with the money and 
everything in it and we did not even have 
insurance on the house.—Mrs. R. R., Florida 


(Editor’s Note.—Since the U. S. Govern- 
ment now guarantees the safety of all depos- 
its up to $5,000, the old distrust of banks is 
foolish.) 


KEROSENE—($2 Prize) The great- 
est mistake I ever made was not moving 
kerosene out of reach of my year-old nephew. 
He drank some of it and died in less than 
four hours.—Mrs, C, J., Texas. 


Have Made 


* NO HOME EC.—($1.50 Prize) My 
greatest mistake was in giving my daughter 
a college education but not teaching her to 
cook, sew, and keep house. She married 
three years ago and still blames me for not 
teaching her the art of good housekeeping.— 
Mrs. B. L., South Carolina. 


NEGLECTED GIRLS—($1) My nine- 
year-old twin girls got the idea that | didn’t 
care for them and ran away from home one 
Sunday afternoon. They were accidentally 
hit by a hit-and-run driver and killed. Moth- 
ers, please take time enough so your children 
will know you really do care for them, in- 
stead of giving all your time to work as | 
did.-—Mrs. T. N., North Carolina. 
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With a John Deere 
Roughage Mill and 
Feed Grinder 


You feed into one end to (1) chop 
hay and roughage and (2) fill 
trench or upright silo. Feed into 
the hammer mill end and (3) you 
grind all kinds of small grain and 
shelled or ear corn. Feed rough- 
age into one end and grain min- 
erals and other supplements in 
the other and (4) you have a feed 
mixer. 

Built in 10- and 14-inch sizes 
with wagon box or sacking feed 
collector. 


For Straight 
Grinding 

John Deere 
builds a 10- and 
14-inch hammer 
mill (right), also 
a 6-inch mill for 
operation witb 
electric motor. 

You can get 
the type and size 
of mill you 
want. . 















See Your 
JOHN DEERE 
Dealer 




















—“ NEW 
Three to tive Gallon 
capacity. 
Prompt Shipment. 














Anderson, S. C. 














Over 100 Years 


—And even better now. Recently greatly im- 
proved; more antiseptic, more active, finer 
quality’ ingredients. Spreads easier. Widely 
used for minor — caused skin itching; 
boils, rash, tetter, pimples, cuts, bruises, etc. 35c. 


= GRAY’S OINTMENT 





Southern Apphance Co. 








I See by the Ads 


Marthy and me 
was just gettin’ 
ready to cut a 
watermelon 
when the mail- 
man come with 
this paper and 
I took out to 
read the ads. 
When I done 
that Marthy got 
sort of put out with me. 

“Put that paper down,” she hollers. 
“You got plenty of time to look at 
the ads after we ‘eat this here 
melon.” 

“We been havin’ watermelon ev- 
ery day for a right smart spell,” says 
I, “but this paper don’t come but 
once a month.” With that I went on 
readin’ the ads and Marthy got so 
mad she whacked the watermelon 
open herself. 

Of course, the first ad I seen was 
the one on the front page where the 
kid is ridin’ the bull. They must be 
raisin’ a powerful lot of dust on ac- 
count the picture don’t seem right 
clear. WhenI wasakidI never did 
take. to ridin’ steers but I sure did 
break many a one to work. A yoke of 
steers is powerful handy to have 
around a farm for haulin’ plow tools 
and fertilizer around to different 
fields without having to take out a 
mule and lose time from him plowin’ 

I don’t reckon I’ll ever forget the 
time I was breakin’ a young steer to 
work to a two-wheel cart I had when 
I was about 12 or 14. Him and me 
was drivin’ off down the road. I 
thought I had him pretty well broke 
so I was settin’ up there enjoyin’ the 
ride. But then we come to a mud 
puddle. That must of been a society 
steer but he sure didn’t look it. Any- 
how he didn’t want to get his feet 
wet so he undertook to jump that 








puddle. I think he made it but I know |! 


I didn’t. 
dab out from under me and me and 
my best Sunday breeches lit right in 
the middle of that mudhole. That 
made me right uncomfortable but 
that wasn’t nothin’ to how uncom- 
fortable I knowed I’d be when I got 
home and my maw found out what 
had happened. 

That ain’t the only ad in this paper 
by a big sité. You just take a look 
through it yourself. Marthy was 
kinder lookin’ over my shoulder ever 
now and then while she et a slice of 
watermelon, but she stopped on dead 
center when she seen the ad in this 
paper about how to make a pie in the 
ice box. 

“‘My land!” she hollered with her 
mouth so full a few seeds. spilled 
down the back of my neck. “I been 
a cookin’ pies all my life but this is 
thé first time I ever heard of cookin’ 
pies with ice. Do you reckon that’s 
so? If it is, you got to sell some of 
them War Bonds just as soon as this 
war is over and get me one of them 
refrigerator boxes like they talk 
about in that ad. If I can do my 
cookin’ in the ice box, it will be a 
sight cooler than cookin’ on the stove, 
especially in summertime.” 

That’s what I like about readin’ the 
ads in this paper. If there’s anything 
new you are sure to find out about 
it if you read them. I hope you read 
’em all like I do. Then maybe you 
can learn a lot, too. Yours truly, 

~ BILL CASPER. 





He jerked the cart smack | 
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Watch 
his 


smoke! 


¢ Harry Hartvey, a Future 
Farmer of Versailles, Kentucky. 
with some stalks from his te- 
bacco crop. 


| a YEAR, he raised 1,206,912 
cigarettes for the boys in the fox- 
holes . This year, he’s in a foxhole 
of his own. 


Before husky Harry Hartley 
turned 18 and joined the Marines, 
he was Sentinel of.the Versailles, 
Kentucky, Chapter of the Future 
Farmers of America and captain- 
elect of the school football team. 


On April 1, 1943, Harry rented 
1.4 acres of blue-grass sod from 
Versailles High School. He killed 
weed seed in his plant bed with 
steam. Then he: fertilized, 
planted, transplanted, cultivated, 
topped, cured and graded. Sold 
on Lexington market. Boy, what 
bright and mellow tobacco! Go- 
ing, going, gone @ $52.87 per ewt. 

Harry had produced 1347 Ibs. 
of tobacco per acre, or $996.59 
worth on his 1.4 acres. Land rent, 
barn rent, tobacco sticks, ma- 
nure, hauling and commissions 
cost him $670.36. So he had a 
profit of $326.23, which he paid 
to himself as wages. That figured 
to exactly $1.85 an hour—not bad 
for a high school boy! 

Tt will be interesting to watch 


Harry Hartley’s progress after 
the war. For the energy and 





enterprise he showed -in his first 
farming venture promise well for 
his future. 

America is still the land of 
opportunity. Young men who 
stand on their own feet and do a 
job generally go places. That’s 
true in the business of farming — 
and in every other business. It’s 
true in the electric business. 


Like Harry Hartley, the first 
light and power companies 
started in a small way — with a 
few short lines and limited hours 
of service. But they grew steadily 
by giving better and better ser- 
vice to more and more people at 
lower and lower price. 

War has furnished proof 
aplenty of the value of this free 
American business system. 


Against heavy odds, indepen- 
dent, tax-paying farmers are still 
managing to produce the world’s 
greatest food supply. In the same 
way, with the same difficulties, 
self-supporting, tax-paying, 
business-managed electric com- 
panies are delivering the most 
and best electric service in the 
world. 

Let’s be careful to keep a busi- 
ness system that works so well! 


160 ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES 


SELF-SUPPORTING, 


TAX-PAYING BUSINESSES 


* Names on request from this magazine. 


DON'T WASTE ELECTRICITY JUST BECAUSE IT 









ISN'T RATIONED! ~ 


































Make a pie in your refrigerator? You certainly can— 
filling, crust and all! And here are some things you 
should know about making one of those grand-tasting 
frozen treats, that gives a real lift to any wartime menu. 


Don't be Stumped if your freezing compartment’s 
too small for a pie plate. Just make the pie in your 
refrigerator’s freezing tray and serve in slices. 


Choose Your Flavor—Choose Your Filling! Whether 
your favorite flavor is peach, lemon or chocolate—or 
any of the popular delights—buy your favorite ice 
cream for the filling or make one like the recipe given 
on this page. Perhaps you prefer a chiffon filling. Then 
remember: all chiffon pies should be chilled thoroughly 
in the food compartment of your refrigerator and kept 


GET THIS FREE 36-PAGE BOOKLET 
from your Frigidaire Dealer! 
**101 Refrigerator Helps!” For all refrig- 
erator users. New tips on care and use of 
your refrigerator. Find Frigidaire Deal- 
er’s name in Classified Telephone Direc- 
tory or write Frigidaire, 225 Taylor St., 
Dayton 1, Ohio. 











More Wartime Help from Frigidaire! 


HOW TO MAKE A PIE 
| IN YOUR REFRIGERATOR 


MAKE FOOD FIGHT FOR FREEDOM! 


4 


RM tet it a 


there until served. And to be sure your chiffon fillings 
stand up and stay light, chill the gelatin thoroughly 
before whipping. 


Here's Something Unusual if you want an oven- 
baked pie shell. In mixing dough, substitute orange- 
juice for water in the recipe and add a teaspoon of 
grated orange rind. It’s a brand new taste! Incidentally, 
chilling pastry dough in your refrigerator improves 
the tenderness and flakiness. 


To Get Variety Into Your Crusts! Use whole vanilla 
or*chocolate wafers in place of a baked pie shell. Line 
your pie plate with the wafers. Or use graham cracker 
crumbs. Graham cracker crusts should be thoroughly 
chilled in your refrigerator before you add the filling. 





Division of 


Peacetime Builders of 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS + RANGES + WATER HEATERS 
HOME FREEZERS + ICE CREAM CABINETS 
COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION + AIR CONDITIONERS 


GENERAL MOTORS 


LOL EI iy 













A Frozen Pie is Easy to Make 


Buy or make the filling. Use 1 quart of your favorite ice 
cream when available, or make your own filling as follows: 

2 eggs 1 cup coffee cream 

\ cup granulated sugar 1 cup milk 

¥ cup light corn syrup 4 cup lime juice 

Green coloring 1 teasp. grated lime peel 
Beat eggs until lemon colored. Add sugar gradually to 
egg until mixture is thick, custard-like. Add remaining 
ingredients in order listed above. Freeze with tempera- 
ture control at coldest position. When frozen, remove 
to bowl and whip with electric or hand beater until 
light and creamy. Now fill the crust which can be made 
as follows. 
To make Crust and Assemble 


1% cups graham cracker 4g cup powdered sugar 
crumbs 4 cup butter or substitute 


Blend crumbs with sugar and butter. Line small pie 
pan with %4 of crumb mixture. Chill thoroughly. Fill 
crust with ice cream or add lime filling after it has 
been beaten, cover with remaining crumbs, freeze until 
firr, with control at coldest position. When ready to 
serve, garnish with strawberries. 


KEEP THE HOME FRONT PLEDGE 


FRIGIDAIRE 


Listen to 


GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY 
OF THE AIR 
Every Sunday Afternoon, 
NBC Network 


BEVERAGE, MILK, AND WATER COOLERS 
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® First of all this month, we suggest reading 
Dr. Poe’s page, an appeal for a South-wide 
health campaign. Then read here Miss Hill’s 
collection of up-to-date, newsworthy items... . 
a little pen-picture of Mrs, Hoffman’s flower 
garden. ...the good news about the school-aid 
program for war-orphaned children ....a plea 
for more recreation in farm homes... . and 
some helpful news about turnip greens. 


ee DO not water my garden, and I cultivate with 
[ that in mind,” Mrs. Mina B. Hoffman, our 
“flower lady”, told me as we walked about 

her garden in Lincoln County, N. C., not long ago. 
As a sort of triumphal arch at the entrance of the 
garden, Mrs. Hoffman has achieved a beautiful 
effect with a pink climbing rose, which festoons a 
trellis with its freight of beauty and brings delight 
to all who see it. Inside this entrance was a strik- 
ingly beautiful display of gaily colored dianthus, 
foxglove, Canterbury bells, phlox, white syringa, 
and peonies. I was also pleased to observe both 
yucca, as a dignified, graceful accent, and tamarack, 
which, for all its apparent daintiness, is really a 
hardy plant. Both grow well throughout the South 
and Southwest. .... This visit reminded me that I 
had always had a secret sorrow about never owning 
a goose plum tree, so our kindly hostess promised 





I am also 


to save some seed for me from her tree. 
hoping to locate some pokeberry seed, since that 
plant does not grow wild in my section. Valuable 
in early spring for greens, it is a thing of beauty 
in the fall with its load of dark red berries. 


Good news in this back-to-school month 
ack to for children whose fathers have died 
hool in the war: You can still go to school, 

since the Federal Government allows 

$15 per month for such cases. Apply to the Ameri- 
can Legion or the American Legion Auxiliary near- 
est you. We also hear that some states may pro- 
vide free tuition for postwar orphans and children 
of veterans. .°. . Reorganization and not consolida- 
tion is the real school problem nowadays, thinks 
Mrs. Raymond Sayre of Iowa. According to her, 
we may have 18,000 empty classrooms in the United 
States this fall because we can’t find enough teach- 
ers. Interestingly enough, though, there seems to 
be very little lack of school busses. Something 
must be done to continue educating the 51 per cent 
of our nation’s children who live in the country! 


One of the keenest delights of har- 
vest time is to wander through the 
exhibition buildings of an 
agricultural fair to study 
new crops, new canned products, and 
new ways with livestock. As a means of 
spreading real information, the well 
planned agricultural and livestock fair 
will pull its weight any autumn day in 
normal times. .. . One thing is needful, 
however, and farm people who really 
support the agricultural fair should ad- 
dress themselves to a drastic change in 
the usual type of carnival amusement. 
Accept no one’s word for it, not even 
ours, but just take the trouble and time 
to drop in on some of these amusements 
which are engaging your young people’s 
time and taking their money. You may be 
surprised to find that these commercial- 


iirs and 
-arnivals 


SELF-RIGHTEOUS 


By Florence Hartman Townsend 


I took out all my little faults 
And laundered them so clean, 
And hung them in the sun 

Where they could all be seen. 


My neighbor, too, was laundering: 
Her faults hung on the line. 

And though I wouldn’t have you tell, 
Her faults are worse than mine! 


Why did she stare so when she saw 
My faults so small and fair? 

And give her faults a little pat 
With a sort of prideful air? 


ized. amusements are all too often 
graceless affairs—cheap, tawdry, and 
cleverly fraudulent. It has even 
come to our attention now that 
some fairs are continued during this 
busy war chiefly for the money which 
the carnival leaves with the local fair 
association. To justify this act, how- 
ever, the farmer and his wife are 
called upon to burn their limited 
gasoline and bring in crops, live- 
stock, and other home products..... 
Some farm folks have found a way 
out by refusing to exhibit their prod- 
ucts where unsavory carnivals are 
permitted. A number of county and 
community fairs provide their own 
recreation with seated games that 
really offer a challenge, folk games, 
active games, singing, and local tal- 
ent. This provides fun and partici- 
pation for all and keeps the money 
at home! 


Speaking of family 
recreation, did any- 
one overlook Dr. 
Poe’s timely articlé 
in our August issue—Farm Families 
Have a Right to a Joyous Existence? 
We particularly commend this arti- 


Recreation 
for Youth 








cle because it is so understanding of the needs 
of farm folk, and we hope that both parents 
and children will read it. Ruth. Ryan, our good 
manners editor, tells us that the lion’s share of 
the letters she receives from young people indi- 
cates a pathetic lack of fun and companionship in 
the home or social contacts outside the home. In 
an effort to escape this deadly monotony, girls often 


marry too young and without duly considering the 


seriousness of the step. The suggestions in Dr. 
Poe’s article should go a long way toward helping 
parents avoid this situation. Read, too, the poign- 
ant letter from a bereaved mother in this month’s 
Mistakes I Have Made. 


“They’re all sold,” announced Mrs. W. 
She Takes R. Parnell as Miss Myrtle Murray and 
the Cakes I visited the Dallas County, Tex., Farm 

Homemakers’ Market. Remarking fur- 
ther that she could have sold 22 more cakes, this 
enterprising lady literally “takes the cakes” to 
market, but never brings one back home. In fact, 
customers often engage cakes one or more weeks 
ahead. Best sellers include grated fresh coconut, 
angel food, fruit, and pound cake... . As for Mrs. 
J. M. Cole, the crowd lined up at her booth was 
clamoring for the “turkey I spoke for” or “the 
chicken I engaged.” 
This specialist in 
poultry-raising told 
me she paid for a bat- 
tery brooder in a 


very short time with 
money earned at the 
market..... While 





By SALLIE HILL, Editor Home Department 












































Mrs. J. H. Shaw carried on a flourishing business, 
she advised us: “I’ve canned over 600 containers 
of homemade lye hominy. We also make water- 
ground meal for sale and find it an excellent way to 
market our Yellow Dent field corn.” 


Homemakers, before you gather 
turnip greens and other leafy 
vegetables “the day before,” re- 
member that storing them prop- 
erly saves food value. Hear as proof this consider- 
ed report from the Southern Cooperative Project 
of state experimental stations in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Oklahoma, Georgia, and Virginia: 

The ascorbic acid (vitamin C) content of leafy vegetables 
may be seriously decreased by improper storage during the in- 
terval between harvest and preparation for table use. 

In fact, their experiments on Shogoin and Seven 
Top turnip greens tend to show that greens stored 
for 24 hours at room temperature lost a greater 
percentage of their ascorbic acid content during 
cooking than did fresh greens or those stored for 
24 hours at 40 degrees F. 

1. When stored at 40 degrees F. and then cooked for half 
an hour, they lost from 24.6 per cent to 30.5 per cent of their 
ascorbic acid content. 

2. When stored at room temperature, they lost as much as 
32.5 per cent. 

3. Whey stored at 40 degrees F. and cooked as long as 4 
hours,, they lost from 64.4 per cent to 69.3 per cent. 

4. Those stored at room temperature and boiled for 4 
hours lost as much as 74 to 76 per cent. 

To the aid of those who would cook this favored 
dish ‘to a turn comes a recent study on the Eating 
Quality of Turnip Greens. Approved for publication ° 
by the Texas Agricultural Experiment Station and 
the Texas Technological College, this study was con- 
ducted by Dr. Jessie Whitacre and others: 


Cornbread’s 
Running Mate 


It would be advisable to use the shortest time, 15 minutes 
to one hour, to tender the greens so as to conserve vitamin 
values. Greens cooked in 3 cups (1% pints) or 6 cups (1% 
quarts) of water to 34 pound of raw greens were rated higher 
on tenderness, degree of bitterness, and characteristic turnip- 
green flavor by the scores of home economics students and in- 
structors than other lots from.the same sample cooked in % 
or 1 cup of water. It is suggested, therefore, that 1 quart (4 
cups) of water to 1 pound of raw greens be used for cooking. 


Does sealing nylon hose in a fruit 

Shall We Can jar help to preserve them? That 
Nylon Hose? is the question of the year, and 
here is the answer as Miss Ger- 

trude Diekén, home economics consultant of the 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., obligingly gives it: 
No, there’s no need at all to seal nylon stockings. in a fruit 
jar. It’s much better to have put some tomatoes in the jar last 
summer. Just give the nylons ordinary care as far as storage 


is concerned. There’s no need to keep the jar in the refrigerator 
either, as a number of women have confessed doing. 
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. thing yet! What are you imitating? 
GRACIE: Silly! A cake of Swan Soap! 
BILL GOODWIN: Well, there’s baby 
—and we know Swan’s ‘swell for tots. 
We know Swan’s pure as fine castiles, 
And—mild as a May breeze. 


GEORGE: And that cup and saucer? 
Or shouldn’t I ask? 

BILL GOODWIN: Dishes, Georgie, 
dishes! 

GRACIE: Sure! Swan suds up quicker 
than you can say, ““Swanderful!”” And 
does it help keep your hands nice! 


GEORGE: Gracie! That’s the dumbest 


A CHARADE 
STARRING 
GRACIE ALLEN, 
GEORGE BURNS, 
AND BILL GOODWIN 


GEORGE: Okay! Okay-a-ay! But that 
sponge. Well, now! 

GRACIE: Bath, dear. B-a-t-h. Every- 
one knows Swan’s terrific in the tub. 
Gets all lathered up even quicker than 
you do, George—even in hard water. 








soi ni on, 0 AMS i Pa te 


GEORGE: Well, now—what’s that 
nifty nightgown got to do with it? 
SWAN: Gracie’s too modest to say— 
so I’ll tell you. Swan’s swell-elegant for 
fine things—helps keep them like new. 
GRACIE: Get it, boys? I’m four swell 
soaps in one! Swan! 





TUNE IN: George Burns and Gracie Allen, with Bill Goodwin, Tuesday 
nights, CBS. Bright Horizon, Monday through Friday, CBS. 








Learns to Eat 


@® Here are seven good 
rules for guiding par- 
ents who want their 
children to have good 
food habits. 


By MYRA REAGAN. 


Regional Nutritionist, War Food 
Administration 


» 

W HEN a mother says, “Johnny 

doesn’t like carrots” and “Mary 
Sue won’t eat fish,” one wonders 
whether the mother, too, just doesn’t 
like carrots and won’t eat fish. Or 
maybe the mother didn’t know how 
to introduce new foods to her young 
children. 


Everyone is familiar with the say- 
ing: “As the twig is bent, so is the 
tree inclined.” This is true in eating 
habits, too. Life to an infant is one 
new experience after another, any- 
way, so learning new foods, if mother 
is skillful and does the job correctly, 
will come easily and quickly. 


1. Babies like to eat what is 
familiar to them. But new foods have 
a strangeness about them that must 
be overcome. Therefore, the young- 
er the child is when different foods 
are introduced, the easier it will be 
to develop his taste for them. 


2. New foods should be given to 
the baby in very small amounts, for 
two reasons: First, a new one may 
upset Baby’s digestion and it should 
be tried out very gradually. Second. 
the baby may object to a strange 
flavor the first time. 

3. Also, new foods should be 
served as much as possible like foods 
to which he is already accustomed. 
Often, it is the change in texture 
which is unpleasant to the bab: and 
not the new flavor. When the juice 
from new foods is given first, the 





Baby Sandy—Universal Pictures. 


baby learns the flavor without hav- 
ing to eat something entirely 
strange. 

4. Never show any dislike of a 
food in front of a baby or small child. 
His greatest ambition is to be like 
“Mother” or “Dad,” and if they do 
not like something, he thinks he 
should not like it either. 


5. Never insist too much that a 
child eat a certain thing. It will only 
cause him to dislike it. This is an- 
other reason for giving the child 
small servings. He can eat them 
without too much effort on his part, 
or the part of his mother. 

6. It is very much better if a 
child eats alone and not with the 
adult members of the family. When 
he is sitting at the table, it is hard 
not to give him “just a taste” of 
things he should not eat. He also 
gets more attention than he should 
have, and he is urged to eat when he 
should be left alone. 


7. A reasonable length of time in 
which to eat should be given the 
child, and after that, the food should 
be removed without any comments. 
Do not give him any food until the 
next meal, either. 

Adults who eat all types of food 
stand a better chance of being 
healthy, happy persons, for they are 
more apt to get a good diet. The 
mother can make this possible by 
teaching her child good eating habits. 





Make Your Broom of Broomsedge 
By ISADORA WILLIAMS 


practical brooms, 
Broomsedge, one of 
the most popular, is 
ripenipg now and will 
soon be ready for use. 

Gather long broom- 
sedge in October and 
November about the 
time it frosts and let 
it dry for a month. 

Clean the broom- 
sedge with a knife. 
Grasp a small amount 
in the left hand (on 
the bush end) and 
with the right hand 
and a dull, long-blad- \ 
ed knife, detach the 
loose blades or grass- i | i 
like leaves from the | l 
stems by running the 
knife toward the stem. Shake out 
the seed in the bush end. 

When enough broomsedge has 
been cleaned to make a broom of a 
bunch about two or two and one-half 
inches in diameter when grasped in 
the hand, even up the stem ends and 


GEVERAL plants 

that grow wild in oa 
the South are used for 
making lightweight, 
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start wrapping with heavy cord. 
(Fish cord is very good.) Wrap very 
tightly by putting the foot on the end 
of the cord and pull the broom with 
both hands as the cord is wrapped 
around the stem ends. Fasten the 
cord securely at the top. 

If a more elaborate broom is de- 
sired, dye some of the cord a bright 
red and use three cords as one, two 
white and one red. 





HARVESTING AND 

STORING HERBS 

RE spicy herbs waiting in your 

garden to give zest and spirit to 
your fall and winter dishes? If they 
are, you are a wise gardener and a 
cook’s best friend. But the entire 
tale is not told—the harvesting and 
storing of this preciqus green stuff 
must be done correctly for best re 
sults. Our horticultural editor has 
prepared a special leaflet containing 
information on this subject. To or- 
der, ask for Harvesting and Storing 
Herbs, by L. A. Niven, and send 3 
cents to Home Department, The Pro 
gressive Farmer, at office nearest 
you—Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, 
or Raleigh. Any one will serve you. 
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ate APPLIQUE INCL. 


Becoming Cottons 


3768—A beautifully cut dress, just simple enough for cos- 
tume jewelry and becoming to the lithe, young figure. Sizes 





12 to 46. Size 36, 3% yards 35-inch fabric. 































































































‘ 3885—A dress that is easy to make because there are only 
; three pieces to the pattern. The applique makes it different. 
Sizes 10 to 20. Size 16, 3% yards fabric. 

a 2505—The shirtwaist dress—a major theme in any 
y woman’s wardrobe. Both mother and daughter will like this 
° one. Sizes 10 to 40. Size 16, 3% yards 35-inch fabric. 
: 2508-4H—An excellent shirtwaister, this is the official ; 
a 4-H uniform when made in the club color with contrasting 
; collar. Sizes 12 to 20. Size 16, 3% yards 35-inch material. 

‘ 3875—Household chores aren’t nearly so tiresome in this ! 4 
a comfortable wrap-around. Sizes 10 to 40. Size 16, 2% ¢ \ 
e yards 35-inch fabric, 2 yards rickrack. 
n 3879—A new slant on the jumper style—extended 
d shoulders and a high-waisted skirt. Sizes 10 to 40. Size 16, 
f 234 yards 35-inch fabric for jumper; 1% yards for blouse. 
) 3894—Teen-agers give top-notch endorsement to this 
d charming jerkin set, especially cut for them. Sizes 10 to 16. 
e Size 12, 2% yards 54-inch fabric. 

1 3667—Smallsters adore bib and suspender skirts. Sizes 4 
. to 12. Size 8, 1% yards 35-inch fabric for jumper; 1% 
. yards for blouse. 
d 2759—Try making this outfit of corduroy or washable 
' cotton. Sizes 2, 4, 6, 8. Size 4, suit, 2% yards 35-inch 
“ fabric; short trousers, % yard; blouse, 1% yards. 
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- PATTERNS 10 CENTS EACH PATTERNS ARE NOT SENT C. O. D. 
0 
y Name 
‘e 
d Street or R.F-D. 
ff 
J P. O. State 
iS 
1g 
r- Pattern Number. Size 
J 
’ lattern Number... Size 
st 
1 Mail orders.to Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 


If you wish Fashion Magazine for 10 cents, check here ( ) 
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BABY: How does it feel to your mother’s been slipping up! 


be me for a change, 
Mom? Give you any 
ideas about what a 
baby’s skin needs? 


BABY: That’s okay, Mom—as long as 
you’ve got it straight now. Some- 
times, Johnson’s Powder... other 
times, Johnson’s Oil. That’s treat- 


MOM: Why, honey—whatdo you mean? ing a baby right! 
I just this morning gave you a nice, MOM: My! Will you feel good... and 


gentle, soothing rubdown with 
Johnson’s Baby Oil! 


BABY: Great stuff, Mom—but that was 
then! Now I want a good dusting- 
off with Johnson’s soft, smooth 
Baby Powder! Don’t you know 
every baby needs ’em both? 


MOM: I guess the doctor did say some- 
thing about that! Pet—I’m afraid 


aie 





smell good ....and be good! 


BABY: Ahbh .. J can see 
me now. Smooth...com- 
fortable ...no chafes or 
prickles . . . everybody 
telling me how sweet I 
am... Daddy bringing 
home lots of War 
Stamps for my book! 





Johnson's Baby Oil 
Johnson’s Baby Powder 
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You get SO MUCH for SO LITTLE 


with a MYERS -Zacomacée Water System 














A Myers Water System can be your most useful farm and home helper 
—serving you daily in dozens of ways around the clock. 


Before you are up in the morning . .. and while you are busy day-long 
in the field . . . an automatic Myers will keep an abundance of clean, 
fresh water supplied to tanks and fountains in your barn, feed lots and 
poultry house. "Pump and carry" drudgery stops instantly—and milk, 
meat and egg production climbs sharply, with gains from 5 to 20%. 


With a famous Myers of ample capacity, you'll have plenty of water 
under pressure for all farm uses. Then, too—inside your home—a con- 
venient, time-saving Myers will give your household a quicker, brighter 
start for happier days—with running water, hot and cold, from handy 
faucets in kitchen, bathroom and laundry. Yes, 
you get so much for so little with a dependable 
lifetime Myers. Plan to own one. See your 
nearest Myers dealer. 




























Saree! . : Sat nl esc bee #: 


The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co., 623 Church St., Ashland, Ohio 


Send your free literature on items checked below. 

O) Water Systems 0) Hand Pumps _ (0 Hand Sprayers 

(0 Power Pumps (1 Power Sprayers (1D Hay Unloading Tools 
(1) Care and Maintenance of Pumps and Water Systems 


4 
bie ene re BOR eS 


Name 





R. F. D. 






















MORE “Z&; 
FOR THE MAKING 


@ In our July issue, we printed an article on 
remodeling furniture, the magic that you can 
brew with a bit of paint, properly used with 
nails, hammer, saw, and sandpaper. And we 
didn’t forget the “elbow grease”! Here are 
some more suggestions for the same exciting 
kind of magic, and if you haven’t already 
started on your furniture, it isn’t too late. 




















l That huge wardrobe might 

* have been considered beau- 
tiful in Grandmother’s day, but 
it is an eyesore now, until you 
give it a beauty treatment like 
this one got, with shelves, mirror, 
and vanity added. A face-lifting 
paint job will give it a heavenly 
sky-blue finish! 


, _ Turned upside down, these 

* mirror posts form the legs 
for a handsome console table, 
when a flat top is added. Fasten 
it to the wall with a screw at the 
back, and hang the freshly paint- 
ed mirror above it. 


3 One old drawer, a board for 

* a lid, and paint and hinges, 
when properly put together and 
monogrammed, wil! yield one 
hope chest for any teen-age girl 
to love. This one has a heart- 
covered top. 


A clean, white wheel- 

‘° barrow is a deluxe 
carry-all with a dozen uses. 
Paint your old one, add the 
gay designs, and keep it 
handy for back yard picnics. 


5 No more ashes on the 
* rug with this hand- 
some book trough-smoking 
stand made from an old 
school desk. Place it by 
your husband’s favorite 
chair—he’ll like it there. 





BREW YOUR OWN MAGIC 


THIS instruction booklet, offered in July, is still available. Written by 

Peter Hunt for DuPont, it is brimming full of practical plans for mak- 
ing your furniture new and beautiful again. Easy to understand, step-by- 
step instructions for making the designs are included with a special section 
on the art of applying an “antique” finish to those pieces which have no 
personality. Send 10 cents in stamps to Home Department, The Progres- 
sive Farmer, at office nearest you — Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, or 
Raleigh. Any one will serve you. 
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3624—Beautifully tailored and brisk as the autumn air, 
this design 1s equally good for a cotton two-piece dress or a 
warm wool suit. Sizes 12 to 40. Sizes 16, 3 yards fabric. 


3882—For sheer house charm, the wrap-around style with 
crisp ruffling. Sizes 16 to 50. Size 36, 334 yards 35-inch 
fabric; % yard contrasting; 24% yards ruffling. 


3796—It’s a wise Woman who tempers a busy day with 
this pretty frock. Sizes 16 to 48. Size 36, 4 yards 35-inch 
fabric; 2 yards braid. 


3733—One of the newest “pets” to take back to school, 
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the button-on suspender jumper. Sizes 6 to 14. Size 8, 1% 
yards 35-inch fabric for blouse; 1% yards 54-inch tor jumper. 


3895—There is an air of youthful bouyancy about this 
half of the mother-daughter combination. Sizes 10 to 20 
Size 16, blouse, 2% yards 35-inch fabric; jumper, 1% yards 
54-inch fabric. 

2504—A new dress to start the season rolling; an old 


favorite in the front-button style with smart curved yoke 
detail. Sizes 16 to 48. Size 36, 4 yards 35-inch material. 


3857—Winsome little jumper frock for the younger school 
girl. Sizes 2 to 8. Size 4, 1% yards 35-inch material for ; 
blouse; 1% yards for jumper. \ 

2525—Just the simple little frock that suits this age, and 
so easy to seam up and launder. Sizes 6 months, 1, 2, 3 
years. Size 2, 1% yards 35-inch fabric. 

2503—A good sturdy style for a promising young man. 
Sizes 6 months, 1, 2, 3 years. Size 2, % yard 35-inch fabric 
for blouse; % yard for trousers. 

3659—Fall festivity calls for a bit of “chi chi”, so here’s 
a dress made lovely with soft ruffling. Sizes 12 to 48. Size 
36, 4 yards 35-inch material; 4 yards lace. 


TO ORDER, SEE COUPON ON PAGE 33. 
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little Nancy. We all get along pretty well, 
but I think mother secretly believed I 
didn’t know much about child-raising. 


“ OCTORS say it’s wrong to force bad- 


said. “I give Nancy Fletcher’s Castoria— 
it’s pleasant-tasting, made especially for 
5 children. It’s gentle, effective, not harsh?’ 
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Vg 
"T have a war job...and a ; 
little mother-in-law trouble 


— all 


Wo JOHN went overseas, I wanted to do something to help win the 
war. So I got an assembly-line job in an aviation plant. Now I realize 
how important it is for women to work these days. 














NE NIGHT when I came home, I found 

her spanking Nancy ...all because 

she wouldn’t take a laxative! “No won- 
der!” I exclaimed. “Mother, that’s a 
grownup’s laxative and it tastes terrible. 


COULDN’T be working if John’s mother 
hadn’t moved in, to help take care of 





M OTHER apologized later when she 
saw Nancy enjoy Fletcher’s Castoria. 
“Guess a war job doesn’t keep you from 
being a smart young mother,” she smiled. 
And we’ve had no trouble since. 


tasting medicine on children,” I 





Look for these features on the new Fletcher's 
Castoria package: 

1. The green band around each package iden- . 
tifies the new stocks of Fletcher's Castoria. 

2. The Serial Control Number is visible through 
a “window” in the package. It verifies the rigid 
tests—chemical, bacteriological, biological — 
made on each batch of Fletcher’s Castoria. 





‘Always take a laxative only as directed on the package or by your physician, 


Glatt CASTORIA 


jally for children 
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—over 4 times as many hospitals use Mennen 
Antiseptic Baby Oil as all other oils combined* 


—4 times as many  iadioms prefer the use > of 
Mennen Antiseptic Baby Oil as any other brand* 


Why Mennen 
outsells all others 
combined 


Worn dozens of so-called baby oils on sale, 
mothers should know the difference between 
them! Many “baby oils” are just mineral oil 
plus a little lanolin and perfume. But Mennen 
Antiseptic Baby Oil has definite therapeutic 
qualities. 4 out of 5 physicians (including all 
U. S. baby specialists) say baby oil should be 
untiseptic.* Mennen is the only widely-sold 
baby oil that is antiseptic—helps guard against 
harmful germs that may play a part in many 
skin troubles — prickly heat, scalded buttocks, 
impetigo. To help keep baby’s skin in nor-. 
mal, healthy condition, use Mennen Antiseptic 
Baby Oil all over body daily, and at every 
diaper change, through the first year. 
* (According to recent surveys) 























































“TONGUE- 

TIED” boy 
or girl may win 
sympathy, but not 
always respect. If 
you need a little 
“lip poise”, read 


one By RUTH RYAN 
/ 


@ “Dear R. R.: 
How can I over- 
come shyness to- 
ward my friends, 
boys especially? 
When anyone asks me for a date, I 
stutter and stammer until the boy 
loses interest.””> B. W., New Mexico. 
To keep from stammering, why 
not have a set phrase ready with 
which to accept? Make it full of 
enthusiasm, too. For example, “I’d 
love to go,” or “Yes, that will be fun” 
goes over better than “I guess I 
can”, or “I wouldn’t mind.” Remem- 
ber that a boy cam feel just as bash- 
ful and tongue-tied as you, even 
though he may try to cover his feel- 
ings up with an air of boredom or 
sophistication. You'll find it easier 
to overcome your stammering self- 
consciousness if you concentrate on 
putting him at ease. Some funny or 
unexpected remarks usually helps. 


@ “Dear R. R.: Please tell me how I 
can get a girl to go out with me. I 
have been going to see a certain girl 
off and on for the past three years 
and she seems to like me, but her 
family is always there when I’m 
around. I think a lot of her family, 
but how can I make a date with her 
when they are always around?” 


G. K., North Carolina. 


Even if the family is present, make 
a point of sitting by her so that your 
conversation can be at least semi- 
private. Then steer your conver- 
sation toward whatever you 


Popularity Problems 





want to do when 

you take her out. 

If it’s a movie, 

ask her whether 

she saw the one 

that was in town 

ra last week and how 

she liked it. That 

leads up to the 

one that’s on this 

week, and you can 

ask her whether 

she’d like -to go 

* with you. Don’t 

say, “What are you doing tomorrow 

night?” Ask her, “Would you like 
to go to a show tomorrow night?” 


@® “Dear R. R.: My family has just 
moved into a house where there is a 
telephone; and although I’ve used 
one many times before, I’m not sure 
that I do it correctly. Can you give 
me some pointers?”  M.N., Florida. 


When you make a call, don’t ask, 
“Who is this?” when someone an- 
swers. It’s more polite to say, “May 
I speak to Jane?” or “Is this Jane?” 


. When Jane comes to the telephone, 


tell her, ‘“This is Helen.” Then, since 
you have done the calling, it’s your 
place to say good-bye when the con- 
versation is over. If you answer the 
telephone, make your “Hello” a 
pleasant one. It’s also helpful to 
add your number. If the person de- 
sired isn’t at home, ask, “Would you 
like to leave a message?” and then 
deliver that message accurately and 
quickly. 

Don’t call anyone early in the 
morning, late at night, or during 
mealtime. Wait long enough so that 
someone in the other side of the 
house will have time to reach the 
phone. And if you want to taik 
about something at length, ask him 
first whether he is busy or can spare 
the time. 





dey For the LITTLEST FOLKS 


here Dy School is here 


-y again. for those 
3, aN) little folks who 

es are old enough, 
¥Y and that makes 


us think of books. 
If you like to save pictures, why not 
make a scrapbook for them out of 
unbleached domestic, cardboard, and 
a bit of broadcloth or chintz? It’s 
fun to look at books like this later. 
Or you may like to give one away, 
especially to someone who is sick. _ 


Our circus and wild animal contest 
brought many interesting stories to 
my desk. Best letter of all and win- 
ner of $5 in War Stamps came from 
nine-year-old Betty Bean, Washing- 
ton County, N. C.: 


I have seen the wintering circus of the 
Ringling Brothers circus. The things that I 
enjoyed most were the polar bears. They 
didn’t put on an act because the circus was 
wintering, but I saw them take a bath. The 
polar bears stood on their hind legs and 
splashed and kicked like real people. When 
the water began to get deep, one bear ducked 
another. Then they all had a ducking. 


Melba B. Inglish, La Salle County, 
Tex., gets second place and $2 in 
War Stamps: 


We have two pet deer. PY 
A neighbor caught a ? €% ae 
little doe Aug. 4, 1943, 
and gave her to us. 
We call her Lucille. 
On June 24, 1944, my 
mother and I were 
driving the cattle across 
the river and saw some 
deer and one little buck 
lying down. Neither 
of us swims, so mother 
watched the deer, 


Soy 
eo 





while I went for my brother to swim the 
river. He came and got the buck for us. 
We call him Johnny. Little deer are very 
friendly. They are dark brown with white 
spots. I am sending a picture of Lucille. 
(See illustration.) 

Six-year-old Charles Edward Smith, 
Maverick County, Tex., wins the 
third prize of $1 in War Stamps by 
writing: 

When I went to a zoo in San Antonio, 
{ saw a mother monkey and two baby. mon- 
keys. We fed them peanuts. They .hung 
with their feet-and caught the peanuts, in 
their paws. And we saw a peafowl.: It was 
all different colors. It. walked around like a 
proud king. 

Here are the boys and girls who 
win honorable mention and a 25- 
cent War Stamp: Dorothy Mae 
Savely, seven years old, Union Coun- 
ty, Miss., who says, “The ponies, 
lions, elephants, and birds were nice, 
but I think my own little calves, 
colts, chickens, and pigs are nicer”; 
ten-year-old Alfred Green, Nash 
County, N. C., who earned a ticket 
to the circus by helping to put up the 
tents; Martha Stephens, Graves 
County, Ky., and Betty Lou Holland. 
Donley County, Tex. 


W\on) Kote 





SCRAPBOOK like the one men- 

tioned above isn’t hard to make. 
If you want the directions, order A 
PICTURE BOOK FROM SCRAPS, 
by Bernice McClure. Send. 3 cents 
to Home Department, The Progres- 
sive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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| RICH’S Basemeny | 
Atlanta 2 Ga. { 
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Check your choice o¢- 
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I need a Change 
and some 


2.B.T- powder 


Z.B.T. RESISTS MOISTURE BETTER! Mother, Z.B.T. 
Powder contains olive oil—gives baby extra, 
long-clinging protection against wet diapers 
and perspiration. Z.B.T. is superior in “slip”— 
an ideal baby powder for the care of tender, 
easily chafed skin, 

MANY HOSPITALS USE Z.B.T.! Its well known 
advantages have made Z.B.T. the baby powder 
choice of many nurses and doctors. Mother, 
give baby Z.B.T.’s soothing, cooling comfort. 





<7 
pasy POWDER 


e WITH OLIVE OFF 


aod 





More Comfort Wearing 


FALSE TEETH 


Here is a pleasant way to overcome loose plate 
discomfort. FASTEETH, an improved powder, 
sprinkled on upper and lower plates holds them 
firmer so that they feel more comfortable. No 
gummy, gooey, pasty taste or feeling. It’s 
alkaline (non-acid). Does not sour. Checks 
“plate odor” (denture breath). GET FAS- 
TEETH today at any drug store. 





EXCELLENT PROFITS selling Flavorings, 
Dessert Powders, household, drug and toilet 
articles now in tremendous demand, Business 
Getting Bargain and Combination Deals. BIG 
Sample Outfit Offer. RUSH name quick. 
H0-RO-CO. 2705 Dodier. St. Louis 7, Mo. 





















ASKE 


By BETTY JONES 








106 — PRISCILLA ALDEN quilt 
design for young and old to cherish. 


DOUBLE LIFE for your suit when 
you crochet these two dickeys (direc- 
tions in one leaflet), one for shop- 
ping, the other for dress-up! 


VICTORIAN CHAIR set to cro- 
chet. with dainty ribbon trim. 





ANYBODY ’S birthday party will 
be a success with a crocheted cloth 
like this one on the table. 





«@ The Priscilla Alden design leaf- 
let, No. 106, is ten cents. Directions 
for making the Double Life Dickeys, 
chair set, and tableclcth are three 
cents each. Ten-cent and three-cent 
items will be sent separately. 
Order directions from Home De- 
partment, The Progressive Farmer, 
at office nearest you—Dallas, Mem- 
phis, Birmingham, or Raleigh. 




















an hour . 


6 A.M....you’re feeling punk 


OH WOE! You wake up feeling punk you need it—speedy relief—easy relief! 
because you need a laxative. What’s 
to do about it? Get relief now—when 





8 A.M. 


Whenever you need a laxative 


—take gentle, Sptedy 


Get a bottle of Sal Hepatica from your druggist today, remembering this. Caution: use only as 
directed. Sal Hepatica’s active ingredients: sodium sulphate, sodium chloride, sodium phosphate, 
lithium carbonate, sodium bicarbonate, tartaric acid. Ask your doctor about the efficacy of 
this prescription. Sal Hepatica is a product of Bristol-Myers. 


TUNE IN 


. . brings fast yet gentle 
relief. In addition, it helps turn a sour 
stomach sweet again by helping 
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Take a glass of sparkling Sal Hepatica 
the minute you get up. 


...you’re full of spunk! 


LET’S GO! You're feeling lots better 
already. Taken first thing in the morn- 
ing, Sal Hepatica usually acts within 


counteract excess gastric acidity, 
Remember . . . 3 out of 5 doctors, 
interviewed in a survey, recommend 
this sparkling saline laxative. 
Remember Sal Hepatica when next 
you need a laxative. 


SAL HEPATICA 





“EDDIE CANTOR”— Wednesdays, NBC, 9:00 P. M., EWT 
“DUFFY’S” with Ed Gardner, Fridays, NBC, 8:30 P.M., EWT 
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JUICE OF 1 LEMON 


(4 


im GLASS OF WATER 


val 


FIRST THING ON ARISING 


ity for most 
Assures normal regularity 
people. And it’s good for you! 





If you are troubled with sluggishness, and 
want to avoid constipation without resorting 
to harsh laxatives, try this health drink your- 
self-lemon and water, first thing on arising. 


8 million now take lemons for health. 
National surveys show that over eight mil- 
lion now take lemons for their regulatory 
effect or as a general health aid. Lemons 
are among the richest sources of vitamin C, 
and supply valuable amounts of B: and P. 
They alkalinize—aid digestion. Lemon and 





LET’S FINISH 
THE JOB—BUY 
WAR BONDS 


LAXATIVES? | was always taking them 
until | learned about Lemon and Water 
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water has a refreshing tang, too—clears the 
mouth, wakes you up, starts you going. 


If your system needs a regulator, try this 
morning health drink ten days. Juice of one 
lemon in a glass of water, first thing on 
arising. \t's good for you! 


P.S. Some prefer the juice of one lemon in 
a half glass of water with 14 to 4 teaspoon 
baking soda (bicarbonate) added. Drink as 
the foaming quiets. 


Filjan| Keep regular the Healthful way! 
LEMON and WATER 


eee first thing on arising 





NEED 
FILES 
LIKE 
THIS 


° 


Brack Diamonp files of high-quality steel 
have the proper hardness and uniform teeth 
to do a good sharpening job on corn and 
grain harvester knives, on cutting tools in 
general, and on soil-working implement 
parts. In fact, it pays to use these world- 
famous files on repair as well as sharpening 
work. You'll like the Mill type shown here; 
and for sharpening saws the Special Cross- 
cut and Slim Tapers are just about the 
smoothest-biting files you’ve ever used. Good 
hardware and implement dealers serve you 
best when they recommend and sell you 
Black Diamond Brands. 

FREE BOOK, “File Filosophy,” on kinds. 
use and care of files. Interesting: helpful. 


Nicholson File Co., 68 Acorn St., Providence 1, R. 1., U.S. A. 





(Also Canadian Plant, Port Hope, Ont.) 


BLACK DIAMOND FILES = 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
































OT lemonade before breakfast 

was a favorite drink in my own 
home, and somehow I’ve never found 
a drink that quite takes its place. 
Strangely enough, I’m always run- 
ning across someone with a favorite 
lemon drink that is entirely new to 
me! Feeling that our readers, (as 
well as your editor) would welcome 
a collection of favorite homemade 
drinks made with lemon that are 
particularly adaptable to farm use, 
we are offering $10 for the best com- 
plete recipe for a lemon drink in- 
cluded in a letter of not more than 
500 words telling what your family 
thinks of the drink and also giving 
their reaction to the following, which 
is my favorite lemon concoction: 


* Harvest Bracer 

To one quart chilled whey, add the 
juice and grated rind of 2 lemons, 
1 thinly sliced lemon, 4 to 6 table- 
spoons sugar, and a dash of ginger, 
nutmeg, or cinnamon. (We prefer 
the latter.) Mix and chill. Serves 4. 


* Ground Cherry Preserves 

Something new for your files is 
this cherry preserve recipe sent in 
by Mrs. Lee Wimer, Highland Coun- 
ty, Va.: 

Two pounds husked ground cherries, 2 
cups sugar, 1 lemon (with rind, finelv 
sliced). 

Add sugar to ground cherries and 
allow to stand overnight, The next 
morning add the lemon and cook 
until clear. Seal in jars. 


‘ These lemon drinks are tempting in their goodness. - 
Can you suggest others? 


M Book kK 


By MARY AUTREY 
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* Lemon-Tomato Freeze 


We personally recommend the fo)- 
lowing, which is as good as it looks— 
and that’s saying a lot!— 

To 4 cups tomato juice, add the 
juice of 3 or 4 lemons, and salt to 
taste. We like to add a bit of garlic 
or tarragon wine vinegar. Mix and 
freeze in an automatic refrigerator 
tray. Turn refrigerator to coldest 
temperature, stir mixture about 
twice, and leave until firm. Serve 
any time during the meal. 


* Tomato Pie 


Here is another of Mrs. Wimer’s 
favorite dishes: 


Peel four large, ripe, yellow toma- 
toes, and slice thin into a. pastry- 
lined pie pan. Add 4 tablespoons 
sugar, 1 teaspoon vinegar, 1 table- 
spoon flour, and a small Jump of but- 
ter. Place strips of pastry across 
the top, and bake until done. 
(Ground cherry pie may be made by 
the same recipe, by substituting 
lemon juice for the vinegar.) 


* Applesauce Ice Cream 


Crisp and crunchy apples keep 
their flavor in the following dish: 
One cup:stiffly whipped cream, 3 cups 
sweetened applesauce, % cup granu- 
Jated sugar (or sugar to: taste). 


Mix thoroughly but lightly, and 
freeze until fairly stiff. Take out of 
freezing tray and beat well. Return 
to tray and finish freezing. 





AT YOUR SERVIC 


Your September 


Needlework 
Pineapple Chair Set.......c.c.ccsssccscosees 3 cents 
Double Duty Jacket..................-2:++ 3 cents 
BAM WON MMII cise skcseeadeaseblssecsekcoonie 3 cents 
Northern Lights Doilv.................... 3 cents 
Food 
Pellagra Preventive Menus............... 3m cents 
Making and Using Peanut Butter...... 3 cents 
Rush-up Victory Meals. .................. 3 cents 
Canning 
List of Latest Booklets on Canning, 

ON foc ecocacsntecstnasscconanes AYA APES Free 
Canning, Preserving, Pickling with 

Ci al pepe COE EDR ote eae Fe 3 cents 


E, HOMEMAKERS! 


“Send-for” List 


Save Products of Vegetable Garden... 
27 Answers to Canning Questions 
How to Dry Fruit and Vegetables... 
Brining Vegetables and Fruits........ 
Pickles of Excellence...........ccccesscesses 


cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 


Wwww w 


Home Improvement 
You Can Make This Bed for $1.50....3 cents 


Handicrafts 

How to Make a Shuck Doormat...... 3 cents 
How to Make Circus Animals.......... 3 cents 
Popularity 

What About War Marriages’?............ 3 cents 


Mail your order to Home Department, The Progressive Farmer, at office 


nearest you—Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, or Raleigh. Any one will serve you. 
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Why the Cake didn’t 


go to the picnic 






alt - , 
“4/5 Pepless baking powder! 























Held under identical conditions 


for 150 days, KC, in Duraglas 
jar, retained 98.4% % of original 


strength. In other containers 
—loss up to 17.9 iimes as much 


Bh > ounces for 25F 4 


: Say, 
“on sate oF CORN St: piu | ye 
: TATE, catciay ane nore -skOS 
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New KC Swragas jar keeps strength 
in Baking Powder to the last spoonful 


Eggs that aren’t fresh don’t beat up high. Cream that’s weak 
won’t whip. And baking powder that’s lost its strength won’t 
lift a cake high and light. 


Pepless baking powder won’t spoil your cakes—if you get KC 
TRY THIS KC-TESTED in the new seal-tight Duraglas jar. Laboratory tests show that 

RECIPE FOR it actually prevents strength loss up to 17.9 times as much as 
other containers. After 5 months, KC in its Duraglas jar was 


Chocolate - Frosted still 98.4% strong! 











White Cake This sparkling glass jar is the finest container we could find 

for our fine baking powder. Lets you see how pure and white 

2 cups sifted pastry flour (80z.) 1 cup granulated sugar (8 oz.) KC is. And you'll know it has its strength down to the last pinch! 
2 level teaspoonfuls 44 cup milk 


KC Baking Powder A Double Action of KC gives two lifts to your baking. One in 


¥% cup butter (4 oz.) Whites of 3 eggs : the mixing. One in the oven. That’s why it makes higher, aval 
Frosting baking. 

% cup granulated sugar 1 ounce or square chocolate And remember—the Duraglas jars are re-usable, with Mason 

\ cup boiling water Sifted confectioners’ sugar jar caps 


ae eo Ilo. m. EW 9am. MWT 
Sift flour and baking powder together three times. Cream the but- LISTEN TO ‘KC JAMBOREE’’—NBC, SATURDAY am CWI Bam PWT 
ter; add the sugar; then alternately the milk and the flour mixture. 
Add extract and beaten egg whites. Bake in 3 layer pans. For the 
frosting, cook the sugar, water and chocolate four minutes after the 
chocolate is melted, and add confectioners’ sugar till thick enough 


to spread. 
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His message must get through! Lack of a “Walkie-Talkie” battery 
might mean death . . . not for one man but for thousands! The very dry 
cells that normally go into farm radio batteries now supply the vital 
voltage for ‘Walkie-Talkies.” That means limited 
supplies ‘over here,” so use your available Burgess 


ART Batteries sparingly... handle them carefully as eggs. 


ie aa a 
[TER4T/ BURGESS BATTERIES 


Hl No.2 

! | 

i TT) IN THEWNATION’S SERVICE 

! : GESS | On the Fighting Front — On the Home Front 


_ANI-CEL Free Battery Hints—Wéte Burgess Battery Ce.. Dept. $44, Freepert. lil. 
Uncess 

| Sarreny 

{ SO mma wy 
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Faster recovery— 


less weight loss 


with 











SULFAGUANIDINE 


When infectious intestinal diseases 
strike, you need a remedy that works 
fast before weight losses can cut 
your profits. You want a remedy 
that will reduce the number of 
deaths, for when one of your ani- 
mals dies you lose not only its cash 
value but your feed and handling 
costs as well. 

Lederle’s SULFAGUANIDINE has 
proved little short of miraculous 
against animal intestinal diseases 
such as scours in calves, necro in 
hogs and coccidiosis in poultry. It 
has saved thousands of head of live- 
stock and millions of dollars for 
farmers, stockmen and poultrymen. 
It is easy to use, economical and 
effective. It works where the trouble 
is—IN THE INTESTINE. 

You can get Lederle’s SuULFA- 
GUANIDINE from your veterinarian 
or druggist. It comes in POWDER, 
OBLETS or TABLETS. 


ANIMAL HEALTH IS OWNER’S WEALTH 
Send for valuable FREE booklet 
about Sulfaguanidine 














































LEDERLE LABORATORIES 


90 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA. NEW YORE 30 













LIGHT REFRESHMENTS 
for Friendly Meetings 


RIENDSHIP and 

. fellowship seem to 
grow over a cup of tea, 
and for that reason 
many clubs and com- 
munity organizations 
still try to serve simple 
refreshments, despite 
wartime shortages. And 
because refreshments, 
too, must contribute 
something of the Basic 
Seven food groups to 
the nutritional needs 
of the individual, these 
following suggestions are made: 


* Raw Carrot Punch 


Ten carrots, 2 lemons, 1 quart water, 1 
cup juice from canned fruit, % tea- 
spoon salt. 

Grate carrots (don’t shred). Place 
them in a piece of cheesecloth or thin 
bag and squeeze out the juice. You 
should have about 1% cups of con- 
centrated carrot juice. Add the other 
ingredients and grate lemon rind 
into it. Chill and serve cold. 


* Tomato Punch 
One cup sugar, 1 cup water, 1 quart 
tomato juice, 2 lemons, % teaspoon salt. 
Boil the sugar and water together 
Cool. Add to the other ingredients. 
Serve cold. 


* Stone Jar Molasses Cookies 
Three cups sifted flour, 2 teaspoons bak- 
ing powder, 1 teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon 
ginger, 1 cup molasses, % cup shorten- 

ing, % teaspoon soda. 

Sift flour once, and measure. Add 
baking powder, salt, and ginger, and 
sift again. Heat molasses, remove 
from fire, and add shortening and 


Bd 


By JANET CAMERON 


soda. Add flour gradually, mixing 
well. Chill. Form dough into balls 
the size of walnuts, and place on 
greased baking sheet. Press each 
ball flat with flat bottom of glass 
‘which has been covered with damp 
cloth. Bake in moderate oven (350 
degrees F.) 15 minutes. Remove 
from pan carefully. Cool and store 
in cookie jar. 


* Oatmeal Hermits ° 


One and three-fourths cups sifted flour, 

Y%, teaspoon salt, 2 teaspoons baking 

powder, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, ? cups 

fine oatmeal, % cup brown sugar, | cup 

seedless raisins, % cup melted shorten- 

ing, % cup dark corn syrup, 2 well 
beaten eggs. 

Sift first four ingredients together. 
Then mix oatmeal, sugar, and rais- 
ins; add sifted dry ingredients: 
mix well. Combine fat, syrup, and 
eggs, and add to first mixture. Drop 
from tablespoon onto greased bak 
ing sheet, and bake in hot oven (400 
degrees F.) 15 minutes. 


Don’t Pass Up Pickles 


By ANNA 


W ELL. Mrs. Housewife, we know 

your pantry or your frozen 
food locker is beginning to bulge 
with vegetables, fruits, and meats to 
carry your family through the winter 
months. But how are you fixed for 
pickles? We are learning that they 
not only add zest to a meal, but are 
nutritious as a food as well. More- 
over, you don’t have to bake, broil, 
stew, or fry them to get them ready 
for the table! Try these new recipes, 
and we believe you’ll use them often: 


* Mustard Soybean Pickle 


Six cups cooked soybeans, 1 quart vine- 

gar and water (3 cups vinegar, 1 cup 

water), 3 teaspoons mustard, 1% tea- 

spoons tumeric, 144 cups sugar, 4% cup 

‘ flour, 3 teaspoons salt, 4 tablespoons 
grated onion. 

Wash beans thoroughly; then soak 
in warm water several hours or 
overnight. Place in steam pressure 
cooker, cover with fresh cold water, 
and cook at 10 pounds pressure for 
40 minutes, or boil in‘coverea kettle 
until tender. Drain. Prepare mus. 
tard sauce by mixing mustard, tu- 
meric, sugar, flour, salt, and diluted 
vinegar. Boil until thick. Add on- 
ion and measured soybeans, and 
mix. Pour into sterilized jars and 


process pints for 30 minutes at boil- 


ing. Suggested uses: 


1. Over sliced tomatoes, either as sandwich 
or salad. : 

2. With cabbage in slaw. 

3. With cottage cheese sandwich or salad, 
or in stuffed or deviled eggs. 


P. FELDER 


4. With bits of cold meat as a salad or 
sandwich, 

5. As an ingredient of the following sal- 
ads: Cauliflower, string-bean-and-beet, head 
lettuce, potato. 


* Pickled Apples 
Four or 5 apples, 1 pint vinegar, 1 pint 
sugar, 10 whole cloves, % stick cin- 
namon. 


Mix vinegar, sugar, and cinna- 
men, and bring to a boil. Remove 
from heat, and place cover on sauce- 
pan. Select firm, red apples of 
medium size. Wash and peel care- 
fully. Insert two cloves in each z:pple, 
drop into syrup, and allow to heat 
slowly. Simmer until apples are just 
tender—not mushy. Lift out one at 
a time and pack in a sterilized pint 
jar. Cover with remaining hot syrup 
to within % inch of top of container, 
and seal immediately. This is very 
good with ham, roast pork, chicken 
salad, and as a “pepper-upper” in a 
club sandwich. 





INDIAN SUMMER 
FESTIVITIES 
J NDIAN summer is a gay time, ful) 


of romance and harvest moons 
It’s the time for weiner roasts, 


marshmallow toasts, and hikes in the ~ 


country. Our newest party leaflet 
has novel suggestions for moonlight 
merry-making. Order Indian Sum- 
mer Festivities, for three cents from 
Home Department, The Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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SARAH, THE 
SUPER-BAKER 


Some fun—when 
the boys give mea l-A 
rating for baking hot, 
hot biscuits and fluffy 
golden muffins. Of 
course, Hearth Club 
Baking Powder does it 
—the Rumford product 
that's made such a hit 
because it’ssocarefully 
made and so depend- 
able —high in quality 
—yet low in ‘cost. 
Thrifty housewives 
have bought more than 
100,000,000 cans in 
the last five years! So 
if you really want to 
rate with the boys as 
a super-dooper biscuit 
baker (and after all, 
who doesn't?), try a 
can of Hearth Club 
Baking Powder right 
away quick — and 
you'll have success in 
all your baking. 


Po a 
. None oF THE FOLLOWING or 
Hang OTHER: carcium Aci? © 

®Onar, . 
, nygeine 


LE COUPON on / 
N A VALUAS Hearth Club. Save Md 


ifts. 
wonderful free 9! : 
Redeemable at all Octagon pre 

mium stores. . 
Baking 

Double - Acting 
Oe det at the Doubly- 
Attractive Price! 
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About Laundry 
Problems, Kieffer Pears, and 
Homemaking 





TO LAUNDER curtains without 
using curtain stretchers, follow these 
directions from Mrs. Edd Riley, Dur- 
ham County, N. C.: 

“Before washing them, baste a 
half-inch piece of white cloth across 
both ends and up one side. Wash 
and rinse, but do not wring. Squeeze 
as much water out as you can, hang 
up by the side to which the strip is 
sewed, and place the clothespins 
about a foot apart on the line. I find 
this keeps them from being out of 
shape when I hang them at the win- 
dows again. The strip is very easy 
to remove after ironing.” 


THE KIEFFER pear, which is con- 
sidered too hard for canning, and is, 
therefore, used mostly for preserv- 
ing, can be used to make delicious 
pear mincemeat, according to Mrs. 
R. E. Lee, Jr., Durham County, N 
C. She offers this recipe: 

Coarsely grind 1 peck of pears; do not peel. 
Add 2 pounds brown sugar, 3 pounds raisins, 
and cook until mixture thickens. Add 1 


| teaspoon each nutmeg, cinnamon, cloves; add 





YZ cup vinegar. Put into sterilized jars while 
it is still very hot. Seal jars immediately 


We Congratulate— 


Mrs. Annie 
Hudgens Dun- 
lap, Laurens 
County, S. C,, 
who has been 
selected as the 
1944 State 
Mother of South 
Carolina. Mrs. 
Dunlap has 
eleven living children and her rec- 
ord of outstanding achievements is 
summed up by her oldest son who 
says, “She has walked, in the fifty 
years I have known her, IN STEP 
WITH GOD.” 


FARM WOMEN of Burke County, 
N. C., are helping in the fields to 
keep the crops in good condition. To 
do this and keep up their housework, 
too, they have set up these four 
points to follow: 

1. Plan meals ahead to meet the 
health needs of the family. 

2. Serve fewer and more easily 
prepared dishes. 

3. Keep a reserve of food on hand 
in case of an emergency. 

4. Make better use of labor-saving 
tools and equipment, such as pres- 
sure cooker, knife sharpener, etc. 





Mrs. Annie Dunlap 





TOUCHES OF TATTING 


PUN - SUGAR, 
wedding - cake 
frills on your lin- 
ens, white collars, 
-and other acces- 
sories sound im- 
possible, but they 
are not if you use 
a tatting shuttle. 
Special designs (35 in all) for use on 
towels, handkerchiefs, napkins, pil- 
lowcases, collars, and slips are in- 
cluded in our newest book, TAT- 
TING. Beginners will want this 
book, too, because complete, illus- 
trated directions are given for learn- 
ing. how to tat. Send 10 cents to 
Home Department, The Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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1.000 REWARD | 


Will be paid to anyone who can produce a better 
coffee for the money than Luzianne. 


Since 1903 (Forty-one years) Wm. B. Reily 
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& Co., Inc. have consistently made this offer. 


Increased sales, year by year have convinced 


—at any price. 


us that Luzianne is the best that money can buy 


We recommend Luzianne Coffee to be 100 


per cent Good. 
every can: 


The guarantee is imprinted on 


Take home this can of Luzi- 
anne. Use the entire contents. 


If you are not sat- 
isfied in every’ re- 
spect your money 


will be refunded. 





[UZIANNE 


“bararigis one” AL, 


Wa 
fm 
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isaa3 AND CHICORY 


. B.REILY & CO.In® 
New Once ans. USA: 








Sew and save with cotton bugs—make attractive 
luncheon sets, table covers, kitchen curtains, pajamas, 
blouses, and many other useful items for your home 
and family. Sugar, flour, meal, and feed bags pro- 
vide yards and yards of sturdy cotton material at no 
extra cost. 

The free 32-page booklet, ‘Bag of Tricks for Home 
Sewing,” tells you bag sizes, gives sewing instructions, 
shows you how to make dozens of 
clever things you will be pleased 


os punch to have. FREE » 


Send for your free copy 
of “Bag of Tricks for Home 
Sewing”—be double thrifty; 
make your cotton bags do dou- 
ble duty. Write today... 

a postcard will do. Address: 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 


P.O. Box 18 © MEMPHIS 1, TENNESSEE « Dept, 12 


~- 
Watch for the trademark on every article you buy 
The manufacturers’ trademark is your protection 
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Money Back 
if Blackheads 
Don’t Disappear 


Z 

Get a jar of Golden Peacock Bleach Creme this 
evening—use as directed before going to bed—look 
for big improvement in the morning. In a few 
days surface blemishes, muddiness, freckles, even 
pimples of outward origin should be gone, A 
clearer, fairer, younger looking skin. Sold on 
money back guarantee at all drug stores or send 
50c, plus Federal Tax, to Golden Peacock Co., 
Inc., Dept. PF-11, Paris, Tenn., for regular 
50c jar, postpaid. CQ 


Golden Pe 
BLEACH 


30 Million Ja 
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ConservinG FOOD is patriotic; 
food must not be wasted. America’s 
workers help bring Victory... they must 
be kept healthy. An important added 
safeguard for the family’s food and 
the family’s health is a Clorox-Clean 
refrigerator. It's easy to make your 
refrigerator hygienically clean by 
using Clorox in routine cleansing of 
enamel, porcelain, tile, wood sur- 
faces. Clorox disinfects, destroys 
mold, deodorizes, removes stains. 
Simply follow directions on the label. 


AMERICA’S FAVORITE BLEACH AND 
HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT 


CLOROX 22 


FREE FROM CAUSTIC 


Cope vey Chores Chemecat Co 
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America’s farmers again are playing a key 
role in our fight for freedom... just as 
at Lexington in '75. 


In spite of critical shortages of labor and 
. farm machinery ... in spite of the fact that 
so many thousands of sturdy farm boys have 
joined the colors . . . America’s farmers pro- 
duced an all-time bumper crop last year. And 
they are well on the way to breaking that record 
this year. 


when food — huge quantities of food —is so 
urgently needed. Our fighting forces, strung 
out over the seven seas, on every important 
battle front, must bé fed regularly. Our home 
front army, producing machines and materials 
of war, must be fed. Our fighting Allies need 
supplementary food supplies 
liberated peoples, freed by our armies, have 
been on starvation diets for years. 












eur 
MORE 
war 
BOn05 


Economists tell us that food will win the war. 
The Norfolk and Western Railway is proud that 
it has the facilities to help move thé food to fill 
the world’s breadbasket . .. and with the 
tarmer, help hasten the day of Victory. 


é RAILWAY 
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There has never been a period in our history . 


and the: 





Almost anything useful that you 
have a surplus of is just what some- 
body else wants. Turn vour sur- 
plus into cash by offering it for sale 
in the classified ads. 





Next time you need calomel take 
Calotabs, the improved calomel 
compaund tablets that make calo- 
mel-taking pleasant. Sugar-coated, 








Avoid Loss of Sight 
By B. E. WASHBURN, M. D. 


HYSICAL examinatiors of men 
entering the military service | 


show that about 16 per cent have eye | 


defects, chiefly due to neglect dur- 
ing childhood. 
other words, chil- 
dren are allowed 
to grow up without 
care being taken 
of their eyes. And 
it has been esti- 
mated that almost 
78 per cent of 
Americans who go 
blind need not lose their sight. 





Dr. 


Washburn 


“What causes defective vision?” 

Defective vision, the chief cause 
of eyestrain, will invariably re- 
sult when normal eyes are abus- 
ed, misused, or used in poor light. 
The symptoms are headaches, ner- 
vousness, and _ irritability. 


frowning, while reflex disturbances 
may occur in other organs, particu- 
larly in the stomach, neck, and back. 
Chief causes of eye abuse are: too- 
long periods of close work without 
stopping to rest the eyes when they 
are tired, too much fine detailed 
work, reading on moving trains or 
cars, working under improper light, 
and wearing glasses which do not fit. 


P 
“How can eyes best be protected?” 


Our’ highest percentage of bad 
eyesight is due to the many things we 
do which defeat the efforts of nature 
to protect our eyes. In its construc- 
tion, the eye is protected from in- 
jury in many ways; but proper vis- 
ual education is a basic, essential, so 
that individuals may learn to avoid 
eyestrain, which results when too 
much is required of the eyes. 

Never use a common towel or rub 
the eyes with dirty hands because 
infections may be transmitted this 
way. For eye troubles, consult an 
oculist and if glasses are prescribed, 
wear them as directed. 


In | 


There |: 
also may be styes, crusty lids, and | ° 





| Spelled Marriage 


"MIRA GE" 

















































Listen to this 
wife’s story of marriage 
happiness rediscovered 


I married for love . . . and at first George 
did love me. Then—I can’t explain when 
or how it began—George became more 
and more indifferent. Our marriage hap- 
piness began to fade away like a mirage. 


I brooded so that I actually became 
ill. When I went to see my doctor, I 
started to cry and told him everything. 
It was then I learned how “one neglect” 
—carelessness or ignorance about 

feminine hygiene— 
* so often wrecks 
, romance! 





“Should baby’s eyes get special 
care?” 

Yes. In infancy, the eyes are | 
delicate and must be_ protected 


against long exposure to direct light, 
either sun or artificial. Also, toys 
with points and sharp edges are dan 
gerous, and the eyes may be injured 
while playing ball and other games. 
In fact, about 10 per cent of all chil- 


dren entering school have uncorrect- | 


ed defects of vision which interfere 
with their school work. These chil- 
dren should be examined by an ocu- 
list and, if necessary, start wearing 


| glasses before the eyes are strained 


by school work. Schoolrooms should 
be provided with lighting facilities 
which do not bring on eyestrain. 
Ophthalmia neonatorium, a dis- 
ease of the baby’s eyes contracted 
from germs in the birth canal, has 
caused much blindness. To prevent 
this, doctors and midwives are re- 
quired by law to use drops of silver 
nitrate solution, which is fairnished 
without cost by state boards of health, 
in the eyes of every newborn baby. 








My doctor ady ised 
me to use Lysol 
disinfectant for feminine hygiene. 
‘“‘Thousands of modern wives use it,” 
he said, explaining how Lysol makes an 
effective germ-killing douche that cleanses 
thoroughly and deodorizes. “And Lysol 
won’t harm sensitive vaginal tissues . .. 
just follow the directions,” he added. How 
right he was! I’ve found Lysol so pleasant 
to use—so easy and economical, too. 
It’s been working wonderfully! 





Oh, yes—the happy ending! It’s about 
US, of course! George is mine again, with 
lots of logg. That’s all 

. that’s everything! 


























agreeable, prompt, and effective. 
Not necessary to follow with salts. 
Caution: Use only as directed. 





A @ Famous united copper pot- 
ws, cleaning ball. She’ll be back again 
SV + when copper’s available. 








METAL TEXTILE CORPORATION Oronge,N.J.,U.S.A. 








= 
tisfae- 
tion Guaranteed. 26 inches high 
O inches wide. 8 ins thick. Catalog Free 
EMPIRE MONUMENT COMPANY 
CEPT. 7 STATION **F** ATLANTA. GA, 





STUMPAGE 


We pay highest cash prices at cars 
GEO.C.BROWN & CO.GREENSBORO,N.C 












RED CEDAR-wantep 


TIMBER - LOGS - LUMBER 








“Why do middle-aged people need 


glasses?” 

Many people in middle age have 
failing vision due to natural changes 
in the eyes. 
of vision to change, and glasses may 


This causes the range | 
| OS For new FREE booklet (in plain wrapper) 


be required to enable the person to | 


read and get about in his usual man- 
ner, In middle-aged people, the eyes 
should always be considered in con- 


nection with the body as a whole | 


and with the general health. 









about Feminine Hygiene, send postcard or 
letter to Dept. A-44, Address: Lehn & Fink, 
683 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Copr., 1944, by Lehn & Fink Products Corp- 


* BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS * 
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Beauty QUIZ 
for Co-Eds 
By SALLY CARTER 


EVERY day is examination day! 
You are rated on your ap- 
pearance by everyone you pass, 
but don’t let that get you down. 
Beat them to it; quiz yourself with 
the questions here. If you can give 
yourself a rating of 90 per cent or 
over, rest assured that your other 
“examiners” find you all right, 
too. If your grade is below 90 per 
cent, you need a refresher course 
to bring your rating up and make 
you an attractive person. The leaf- 
lets offered below will provide a part 
of your “text book.” 

Each question counts 10 points: 

i. Do you cleanse your skin every 
night with cream, then with soap 
and water, and “swish” off next 
morning with cold water? 

2. Do you follow your cleansing 
with an application of smoothing 
cream if your skin is“dry, astringent 
liquid or cream if it is oily, or medi- 
cated cream if it is “pimply’’? 

3. Do you take a daily bath, and 
use a deodorant regularly? 

4. Do you brush your teeth and 
use a mouth wash after every meal? 

5. Do you apply a hand lotion or 
cream after every hand washing? 
And do you give yourself a weekly 


ry 
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[- not planted 
last month, 
there is still time 
to plant the seed 
of the following 
perennials: 
Verbena 
Sweet william 
Phlox drummondi 


Hollyhock 

Forget-me-not 

Pinks 

Shasta daisy Gaillardia 

Candytuft Foxglove 
Snapdragon Delphinium 

Scabiosa Double English daisy 
Hardy poppy Columbine 

Lobelia Sweet alyssum 


Plant These Early 


To get best results with daffodils, 
snow drops, crocus, early narcissi, 
Roman hyacinth, and amaryllis 
bulbs, plant late this month or early 
next, but delay planting tulips and 
exhibition hyacinths until the latter 
half of October to early November. 
The amaryllis bulb, which is not fully 
appreciated by many gardeners, will 
continue to bloom year after year 
almost indefinitely, once it is prop- 
erly planted. 


For Early Blooms 

For late fall and winter blooms, 
plant pansy seed this month or early 
next in a protected place, and trans- 
plant later to another place or thin 
out and let them remain where they 
are. They may be carried through 
the winter in a coldframe, as they 
are very hardy. 


Plant Some Peonies 

This month and early next is the 
proper time to plant peonies. Covcr 
Only two inches deep, because deep- 
er covering frequently results in 
failure to produce blooms. 


Dig Gladioli 
Dig gladioli bulbs when the leaves 
begin to turn yellow and store them 








Be sure your hair gets that 100 
strokes with the brush every night. 


manicure, and a bi-weekly check-up 
with emery board, orange stick, and 
new polish? 

6. Do you select your make-up 
carefully, with due regard for your 
own complexion type and the cos- 
tume colors you wear? 

7. Do you allow time for applying 
your make-up carefully? 

8. Do you keep your hair bright 
and shining by daily brushing and 
by shampooing often enough to keep 
it meticulously clean? 

9. Do you wear your hair so sim- 
ply that you can take care of it your- 
self? 

10. Do you keep your clothes in 
the pink of condition, from hat to 
shoes .. . brushed, cleaned, pressed, 
mended, correctly fitted and styled? 


in a dry, cool 
place. Leave 
them in the sun a 
day or two to dry 
before storing. 


Lily Planting 


From August 
to early October 
is the right time 
Madonna lily bulbs. 


to plant 
However, delay planting such va- 
rieties as Regal, Creole, Tiger, and 
Coral until November to early De- 
cember. Fall planting nearly always 
results in better blooms than does 
spring planting. 


Sweet Peas 


Prepare a rich piece of ground 
that is well drained for planting 
sweet peas next month. They will 
need no winter protection in the low- 
er third of the South and only a 
light’ covering of leaves or straw at 
times in the upper two-thirds. 





x * 


Get om ye 


Order today the three free beauty 
leaflets listed below. Check those 
desired, fill in coupon, and mail to 
Sally Carter, Home Department, The 
Progressive Farmer, at office nearest 
you—Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, 
or Raleigh. 





© Kindergarten to College Beauty 
Helps 


O It’s Fun To Give Yourseli a 
Manicure 


O) Select Your Make-up Carefully 


Name 





R.F.D._. P.O. State 
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When it's mid-day in Chungking 
IT’S 
FLASHLIGHT TIME 
IN AMERICA i 















COPR., 1944, BOND ae oe CORP., DIVISION OF WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


Tonight, at ‘‘flashlight 
time’”’, millions of civilians 
will think of the convenient, 
brilliant light of Bond flash- 
lights and batteries. And, 
knowing the ur- 
gent need of these 
dependable prod- 
ucts for vital serv- 
ice in war plants, 


will thought- 









é 


fully resolve to use their 
Bond lights sparingly... 
util, once again, they can 
bly all the Bond flashlights 
hed batteries they need. 
Bond Electric 
Corporation, New 
Haven 4, Conn., 
U.S.A., Division of 
Western Cartridge 


Company. 
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This 
Tenneseal Roof 























































is saving me plenty! 





@ If those little drops of water were leaking into 
your barn instead of dripping off at the eaves, 
you would really be in trouble. Feed could be 
damaged and seed spoiled, stored tools and 
equipment rusted or, perhaps, ruined. You 
would be put to extra expense for additional 
feed for your livestock and seed for your fields; 
equipment would have to be given an over- 
hauling, consuming time and money. 








22 «“LEAKPROOF’’ YOUR ROOF 


V-DRAIN prevents 
leaks at the side laps, 
drains water quickly 
off the roof at the 
eaves. 





TRIPLE CROSS CRIMP 
revents rain being 
lown or drawn under 

end laps. 


PRESSURE LIP insures 
Pressure contact at 
the end lap between BEFORE NAILING 
overlapping sheets. 


. SS —=s , 
Mra tewi EM AFTER NAILING 
sheet cling closely to 


roof decking. 














@ Tenneseal’s heavy galvanizing, evenly applied, 
provides rust-resistance against weathering. That 
means longer life, greater economy. Danger from 
fire—and premiums for fire insurance—are re- 
duced for steel-roofed buildings and, properly 
grounded, your Tenneseal roof gives the best 
possible protection against lightning. All these 
advantages make Tenneseal the roofing favorite 
of thousands of Southern farmers. The U-S-S 
TENNESEAL trade-mark is your guarantee of 
the best in roofing. 

Because of the war, your dealer’s stocks are 
still limited. When you must have new roofing, 
see him as early as possible. Remember—he is 
doing all he can to supply you with the best farm 
equipment and building materials available. 
Remember, too—U-S-S Tenneseal V-Drain 
Roofing is a quality product worth waiting for. 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY 


Birmingham, Alabama 








United States Steel Export Company, New York 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


















@ Send them 
off t6 school 
correctly dress- 
ed for work and 
play in com- 
plete comfort 
and _ attractive 
simplicity. 


OST moth. 

ers realize 
the need for com- 
fort in their chil- 
dren’s clothing, 
but few of them 
realize the effect 
clothing has on 
the child’s mental 
and social life. 
An _ overdressed 
child senses that he is different 
from other children as quickly as 
does the child who wears an ill-fitted, 
poorly chosen garment. 


Children also form their clothing 
habits early. Mothers should teach 
their sons and daughters that neat 
and becoming clothes are as much 
an asset as are good manners. A 
child’s clothing should be simple, 
attractive without being elaborate, 
and comfortable without being unbe- 
comingly loose. 


A GOOD bet for Junior is this sim- 
ple, two-piece suit, No. 3064. Made 
in cotton wash materials, it is just 
the thing for school days. Later, 
when there is a frosty chill in the air, 
cut one from Dad’s old suit, or make 
one from new woolen materials. 
Sizes 4 to 10. Size 8, 156 yards 54- 


By JOHNNIE HOVEY 


inch fabric; 1% yards 35-inch fabric 
will make a suit of cotton and that 
amount is also necessary to line the 
woolen suit. Cap included. 


BuILD a good wardrobe foundation 
with slips like this one, No. 2746, cut 
in sizes 8 to 16. For the “small fry”, 
use lovely broadcloth and make the 
shoulder straps wide, edged with 
3% yards lace. Big Sis will want one 
with the narrow straps. Size 12, 1%4 
yards material. 


CoarTs of good quality will be hard 
to find this year, especially if you 
must have an inexpensive one to fit 
your budget. This one, No. 3460, is 
good for tiny tots and teen-agers, 
too. Sizes 6 to 14. Size 8, 2 
yards 54-inch fabric; 2%8 yards 35- 
inch lining. Applique included. 


(TO ORDER, SEE PAGE 33.) 





By LILLIAN KELLER 


1. Remove stains and mend weak 
and torn places before washing. 


2. When sorting and sprinkling 
clothes, use a table of the right 
height to keep away a backache. 


3. Soak clothes 15 to 20 minutes. 
Before soaking, rub very dirty places 
with soap and warm water. 


4. Keep soap and all washing sup- 
plies together in a cupboard close to 
the washing machine or washtubs. 


5. Remember that soap _ jelly 
made from flakes cleans more quick- 
ly than bar soap, and that soap flakes 
made from a bar of soap are less ex- 
pensive than flakes in packages. 
When cutting a bar of soap into 
flakes, try cutting it on a cabbage 
cutter. Pour boiling water over 
flakes to dissolve them. 


6. Put scraps of soap in a tin can, 
the bottom of which has been filled 
with nail holes. Pour hot water over 
the scraps of soap for good suds. 

7. If water is hard, put a water 
softener, such as sal soda or borax, 
into the water before adding any 
soap. Dissolve one pound sal soda 
in one quart boiling water. Add two 
tablespoons of this mixture to each 
gallon of water used for washing. 

8. Use a rubber plunger in wash- 
ing clothes to save “elbow grease.” 

9. Wash clothes in or under the 
water instead of above the water. 

10. When washing and drying, 
keep clothes in order as sorted. Fold 
clothes from the line. 


A high ironing board requires less 
pressure on the iron, and a three- 
pound, 1,000-watt iron does the work 
just as well as a heavier one, 


11. Make a clothespin bag or 
apron to tie around your waist or to 
fasten to the clothesline to avoid 
stooping for clothespins. A small 
basket with a oent wire through the 
handle may be moved along the 
clothesline to save “stoops.” 

12. Save 75 per cent in energy by 
placing the basket of clothes on a 
child’s wagon or wheeled table in- 
stead of stooping to the ground. 

13. Save 18 to 24 per cent in en- 
ergy by sitting on a high stooi or 
chair while ironing. - 

14. Keep the bottom of the iron 
clean, and to help it stay smooth, rub 
it over salt sprinkled on wax paper. 
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26 Allen 


PRINCESS RANGE 


You can cut food waste in your 
cooking and baking and also con- 
serve fuel by using one of these 
efficient, orcelain-enamel ranges. 

he War Production Board is per- 
mitting us to make these ranges in 
limited quantities and we are supply- 
ing Allen Dealers as fast as possible. 


In this quality Range you'll find all 
essential features allowable under 
wartime regulations—plus attractive 
design, durable construction, and 
efficient, dependable operation that 
have made the name ALLEN, on 
stoves, famous for over three 
quarters of a century. 


Ask your Dealer for details — or 
write Dept. L. 


Ruality Stove Guildere 
Stace 1867" 


ALLEN MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 




































































COMPLETE 
READY 
TO CUT 


AL vesicns 
. IN FULL COLOR! 


Written and edited by leading quilt 
experts. Contains 31 odern and 
3 heirloom designs. Cutting pat- 
terns and directions for each 
design—charts shown in 4 
colors. Dozens of useful 
tips on quilt and com- 
forter making. Send just 
10c today. 
QUILT Ag sahapuee 
AND OFIT! 
It’s fun, it’ 4 4 it saves 
! For best 


handles easier, gives 
extra warmth with- 


eer goes sno gut extra weight. 


TAYLOR BEDDING MFG. CO."acts<sSor20" vu 














Famous Doctor’s Fast-Acting Relief 
Stop suffering from bunions, enlarged or 
tender joints! a soothing, cushioning, 
protective Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads on those 
apn ee phn Pea 
but a trifle. At fey late  Shoeand d Department Stores. 


D! Scholls Zino-pads 


i. Big Tombstone 
‘A 


TTR] Gersine Marble ond Gronite memorials of lnt- 
NL 













ing beouty. Lettering FREE. Overall size, height 
15) 30 in., width 20 in, th. 8 in. Foatstone FREE. 
mall Freight peid. Setishection guerenteed. Free catalog. 
Asmarican Memorial Co. Dest A-18, Atlents,Go 
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With My 
FLOWERS in 
SEPTEMBER 
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“President Taft’ 





Peonies 


By MINA B. HOFFMAN 


A LTHOUGH July and August were 
iris-planting months, I have 
achieved success by planting them in 
September. They do not bloom quite 
so freely the following season when 
planted late, but they very soon be- 
come properly adjusted. With pe- 
onies and iris in our borders, we are 
well on the road to a glorious spring. 
My favorite of the narcissus gpd 
is the old-fashioned “buttercup,” 
“Easter Flower” as my cnaninie 
used to call it, the proper name be- 
ing daffodil. No garden is complete 
without them, and coming so early, 
along with wallflowers, they make 
an outstanding garden picture be- 
fore the last snow. 

For the very earliest border plant 
there is nothing more fascinating 
than those dainty blue-white ‘March 
flowers,” which border walks and 
lawns around so many old build- 
ings, in our Southern cities. 

Daffodils, “March flowers,” and 
glory-of-the-snow should be planted 
now or at least by early October; hya- 
cinths and tulips in November or 
December. 

If tulips are not available, a good 
substitute is in the bulbous iris—the 
best known being Spanish, Dutch, 


| and English—Dutch preferred. It 


| requires light, 





well drained soil. 
There is a good sale for Dutch iris 
as cut flowers. 


Other September hints include: 
Let’s decide on plants and shrubs for 
the outside border of the back lawn 
now. . . . Evergreen and flowering 
shrubs can be moved this month if a 
ball of earth is taken up with each. 
Next month this column will discuss 
shrubs. ,. .. Clean up borders and 
give the chrysanthemums a chance 
to shew off their rich autumn 
beauty. . . . Transplant perennials 
and biennials to a permanent loca- 
tion. . . . Give dahlias a last feeding 
of old manure. .. . Dig and divide 
lilies of the valley. 





One Row Makes a Field 


~ OMETHING new—one row of 
corn in a whole field! That is W. 
S. Simons’ contribution to solving 
the labor shortage down in Colleten 
County, S. C. 

Noting the time lost in turning, he 
started ’round and ’round his field 
with a one-row tractor outfit, and was 
surprised how little land was lost at 
the corners and at the center—not 
so much as ordinarily at row ends. 

He has 22 acres of good corn han- 
dled that way, worked it three times, 
and it took only 4% days total with 
tractor and man after it was plant- 
ed. He figures that he saved at least 
25 per cent on time in handling it. 
A two-row outfit would have multi- 
plied his savings. J.M. Eleazer, 

Clemson Extension Service. 
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TOMATOES, OIL AND RESEARCH 


There are many varieties of tomatoes—and behind each 
are years of special care, special cross-pollination, special 
development to bring them to perfection. (Just as modern 
petroleum products are backed by years of scientific research 
to give them specific qualities for specific use.) 








l Aztec Indians discovered the tomato 
somewhere in South America, and 
cultivated it for centuries before wp 
Columbus. The name itself comes no 
from their word “xitomate.” 
(“Rock Oil,” or petroleum, has 
been known since prehistoric 
times, but was never “culti- 
vated” until the middle of 
the 19th century.) 

















Taken to Europe by the Spaniards about 
* 1500, the tomato was welcomed as a de- 
licious food by Italians, French and Span- 
iards. But Northern Europeans believed those 
“love apples” were poisonous, and grew them 
only as ornamental plants. By 1800, how- 
ever, tomatoes were grown for food in 
America. In 1812, tomatoes were sold 
wholesale in the New Orleans market, 
and by 1850, many varieties had 
been developed by American grow- 
ers. (Petroleum, too, was neglected 
for centuries until men found 
that it made excellent fuels, 
lubricants and greases—so 
badly needed in the new in- 
dustrial era.) 





S. The tomato today is one of America’s principal crops—thanks to plant- 
research by individual growers, and by state and federal agricultural 
experimenters. Many different types exist: some specialized for salad 


use, some for canning, others for extraction of juice. (Similarly, 
petroleum has been the subject of research by more than 1,500 
scientists in Esso laboratories. These men have made possible scores 
of new petroleum products—fuels, greases, rust preventives—each a 
modern Esso product. You know that you are getting good products 
when they are‘developed in the world’s greatest petroleum laboratories!) 


care saves wear 
BE SURE YOU GET YOUR FREE COPY OF THE ESSO FARM BOOK! 


There’s so much real farm information in it 
... shortcuts in figuring...easy-to-use tables 
..- Scientifically planned farm records—every 
farmer needs this handy, free Esso Farm Book. 
Ask your Esso supplier for your copy today! 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF LOUISIANA 





























There are not enough hours in the 
day to spend time nursing along 
unthrifty livestock and poultry. 
Deworm with Nema Capsules and 
Nemazene Tablets. Disinfect with 
Kreso Dip No. 1. You will be 
pleased with the thorough results. 
It is a criminal waste of good feed 
to raise unprofitable ‘“‘runts” and 
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“culls” especially when protein 
feeds are scarce. Parke-Davis prod- 
ucts are dependable, easy to use and 
low in cost. Order from your drug- 
gist well in advance of needs. It 
will help him get you what you 
want when you want it. Write for 
free booklets on ‘Farm Sanitation” 
and worming. 


Animal Industry Division—Desk 16 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


DRUG STORES sé 


PARKE-DAVIS 


PRODUCTS 








You SAVE when yo 
buy. You SAVE when 


you bake, with... 


Clabber Girl \JSS 
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CLABBER GIRL goes with 
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Get ff For Your Milk / 








FREE BOOKLET 
Royal-Stafolife Mills, Memphis,lenn. 


sovrn ov OTAFOLIFE DEALERS 





OTTAWA 
RACTOR 








IT’S YOUR PATRIOTIC DUTY TO 


KILL RATS! 


Rats causing terrific damage 
and spreading disease 
Rats are destroying millions of dollars 
worth of precious food, reentry and 
are spreading disease. An easy and 
quick way to kill rats is with K-R-O. 
K-R-O is made from red squill—a 
raticide recommended -by the U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture because it effec- 
tively kills rats. Safe to use around 
livestock or poultry. 
Ask for K-R-O at your druggist’s or 
feed dealer. K-R-O Co., 
Springfield, Ohio. 


ih-R-O 


KILLS RATS ONLY 














Make 1945 Rental Plans Now 


@ Late August and early September are 
good times for farm owners and tenants 
to get together and decide what they are 
going to do about a lease for another year. 
By working out an agreement now it is 
possible to get a small grain crop planted 
this fall—and many even bigger advan- 


tages here set forth. 


\V HEREVER landowners and ten- 
ants can agree on a farm pro- 
gram, better make the new lease for 
three years, better still five years. 
Then the tenant can afford to run a 
good crop rotation, improve tne soil, 
and fix up his house. He will take 
more interest in keeping things ship- 
shape because he has a stake in the 
farm. It becomes more of a real 
home to his family. The children can 
show progress in school. Members 
of the family get acquainted with 
neighbors. They take part in Sun- 
day school and church work and en- 
ter into the life of the community 
better than when moving yearly. 


“Two moves are 
as bad as a fire” 
and it costs from 
$50 to $100 to 
move. Part of the feed, livestock, 
tools, and household stuff are usually 
sacrificed to lighten the load for 
moving. School, church and neigh- 
bors are left behind. After these 
losses, the tenant family usually 
comes through the first lonesome 
winter on the next farm with slim 
resources and then is forced to go 
into debt for everything until a new 
crop is made. 


How Moving 
Hurts Tenants 


What does chang- 
How Landlords ing tenants every 
Are Hurt year mean to the 

landowner? He 
can’t expect the tenant to fix up the 
house at the tenant’s expense for 
the next family to live in. He can’t 
expect the tenant to put in a cover 
crop. He can’t expect more than just 
ordinary care of his land, buildings, 
or equipment. His farm goes down 
from year to year. The community 
life is undermined. Where a lot of 


tenants move in and out of 
a community annually, 
the school becomes run 
down and the church neg- 
lected. 


How can _ long-time 
leases help? Well, it’s 
really simple. One tenant 
farmer put it this way, 
“I’ve rented this farm 12 
years. I had a clear and 
fair understanding with the owner 
in the beginning. We wrote it down. 
Then we have both lived up to it.” 


A farm owner 
Long-Time Leases recently said, 
Help Both “I get my ten- 

ants interest- 
ed in livestock and soil improve- 
ment. They sort of become a part- 
ner in the whole business. If a part- 
ner is doing well and satisfied, why 
would he want to quit?” 

Many owners and tenants have 
worked out leases so the tenant gets 
paid for part of the permanent im- 
provements he makes if he leaves 
before he gets full benefit. One ten- 
ant told of his experience, “I bor- 
rowed money to put a new roof on 
my house that was good for ten 
years. My landlord put in the lease 
that we would figure it worth 10 per 
cent each year and if I left before 
10 years, he’d pay me the difference. 
But he ain’t had to pay me nothing 
yet. I expect I’ll be here when we 
need another roof.” Soil improve- 
ment, permanent pastures, fences, 
building improvements, and conveni- 
ences all may be worked out on a 
similar cooperative plan. 


All rental 
Settle Differences agreements 
by Arbitration should provide 

for settling 
any disputes that might arise in a 
neighborly way. An arbitration com- 
mittee of three neighbors is select- 
ed—one member-by the farm owner, 
one by the tenant, and the third by 
the first two members. The commit- 
tee then considers the facts and 
renders an opinion which is final and 
no suit is necessary. Or both par- 
ties may agree on one man as arbi- 
trator. 


Kighty-Six Years Young 


(From page 26) becayse the cows 
are so crazy about it,” said the boss 
of the house,,.who does most of the 
milking when farm work gets heavy. 

“I like kudzu because the mules 
are so crazy about it,” was the com- 
ment to the contrary “All they got 
all winter when they were not work- 
ing was kudzu hay at night and a lit- 
tle corn in the morning. It looks 
about as good as alfalfa.” 

Drainage areas established where 
the terraces emptied had been seed- 
ed to Lespedeza sericea. An excel- 
lent stand in these areas had pre- 
vented gullying and had furnished 


good hay crops for at least the last 
three years. 

“Which would you rather have,” 
I asked, “kudzu or sericea?” 

“Kudzu,” he answered with em- 
phasis. 

The owner-manager in his 86th 
summer is J. G. W. Lassetter, Car- 
roll County, Ga., father of this editor 
and writer. His is the farm, much of 
it built out of so-called worn-out 
land, that gives us confidence in the 
future of worn-out areas over the 
South. His is the personality that 
makes us believe in men and their 
ability to overcome big obstacles. 


Farm Work: Late August and September 


(From page 5) of my sweet potatoes 
spoiled.” They are especially tender 
when first dug, and if bruised rot in 
storage. Rough handling at harvest 
alsS} lowers the market value even 
if sold from the field. When taken 
from the soil, they should be graded 
carefully and No. 1’s paced in regu- 
lar storage crates. Damaged yams 
should be fed to stock. 

You can save labor and save soil 
by seeding small grain on lespedeza 
stubble with a deep furrow drill. 


With no other seedbed preparation, 
the drill plants a strip seven feet 
wide in deep furrows. The grain has 
maximum protection from cold and 
the litter left protects it from 
erosion. 

The Kentucky Station found that 
where no protection was given to 
land following lespedeza, there was 
a winter loss of nitrogen equal to 
300 pounds nitrate of soda per acre. 
But where there was a cover crop, 
the loss was almost nothing. 
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ODULAR WORMS retard the growth 

of hogs . . . cause them to lose 
weight . . . make them anemic. 
There is only one 
known drug effective 
against nodular 
worms... and that is 
Phenothiazine. This 
same drug also re- 
moves troublesome ascarids or 
roundworms in hogs. 

Internal parasites in livestock and 
poultry have cost uncountable dol- 
lars in lost meat, wool and hides... 
but Phenothiazine now offers you 
real help. Not only in your fight 
against worms in hogs, but also 
most stomach worms and intestinal 
round worms in sheep, goats, and 
cattle; cecal worms in poultry; large 
and small strongyles in horses and 
mules. 

Phenothiazine can 
be used in any of sev- 
eral convenient 
forms: boluses, pel- 
lets, drench, or as a 
powder with feed or salt. To hogs, 
it is usually administered in powder 
form, mixed with dry feed, or as 
pellets. 

Phenothiazine has been called the 
“nearest approach to the ideal worm 
remover yet discovered.” It removes 
more kinds of worms from more 
kinds of animals than any other 
known drug. 

Products contain- 
ing Du Pont Pheno- 
thiazine are made by 
many manufacturers 
of stock remedies and 
veterinary supplies. See your regu- 
lar dealer. Write for your copy of 
“The Story of Phenothiazine.’’ 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Grasselli Chemicals Dept., 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


Du Pont 
Phenothiazine 


Removes More Kinds of Worms 
from More Kinds of Animals 
than Any Other Known Drug 


UPON 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
- THROUGH CHEMISTRY 














| they like. 





Subscribers are invited to send us jokes 
The one printed first in this col- 


| umn each month brings the sender a $3 prize, 


‘| the next $2, 


the next $1.50, and all others 


| $1 each. 








DEFINITIONS I’VE LIKED 
Boy—A noise with dirt on it. 
Archives—Where Noah left his bees. 
Cannibal—One who loves his fellow man. 
Celebrity—A great man far away from 

home. 

Saxophone—An ill wind which blows no- 
body good. 

Detour—The roughest distance between 
two points. 

Alimony—A fine levied on a man guilty 
of matrimony. 

The farmers raise the grain; what do grain 
merchants do? Raise the price. 

What’s queer about the beginning of day 
and night? Day breaks without falling and 
night falls without breaking.—Mabel Os- 
borne, Virginia. 


WHY HE’S SINGLE 


Daughter—Why doesn’t someone marry 
the man in the moon? 

Mother—Because he makes only a quarter 
a week and gets full every month.—Mabel 
Bishop, Texas. 


HOME EC NOTE 
Wife(reading the paper) —It says here that 
many accidents occur in the kitchen. 
Husband—Yes, and we poor men have to 
eat ’em and pretend we like ’em.—Orrizelle 


| Crews, Georgia. 


DOUBLE TROUBLE 
Judge—Now, Sambo, just what's the na- 
ture of your trouble? 
Sambo—Double-trouble, suh. 
Judge—How’s that? 
Sambo—Well, you see, suh, de army won’t 


| let me fight an’ my wife won't let me loaf.— 








| better.—Evelyn Smith, 
| 








Orval D. Kennedy, Texas. 


AS THE SCHOOLS OPEN— 


“I only got 35 in arithmetic and 40 in 
spelling, but I sure knocked ’em cold in geog- 
raphy.” 

“What did you get?” 


“Zero.”—Mrs. M. H. Howard, Alabama. 


The school visitor found one boy in a room 
by himself, evidently in trouble. 

“What's the matter, my boy?” he inquired. 

“Palpitation and insomnia,” was the reply. 

“But you can’t be suffering from those 
things at your age.” 

“It isn’t suffering, sir. It’s spelling.”— 
Katherine Halcomb, South Carolina. 


Johnny—I’m glad I won’t be living a thou- 
sand years from now. 

Bobbie—Why ? 

Johnny—Just think of all the history 
there’ll be to study by that time!—Anna Sue 
Lewis, Arkansas. 


BOOMERANG 


So Dora took the rich old man for better 
or worse? 

No, she took him for worse, 
North Carolina. 


Hambone Says— 


By C. L. and J. P. ALLEY, Jr. 
(Released by The Bell Syndicate, Ine.) 
‘(Trade Mark Reg. U 8S. Pat Office.) 


Miss Lucy got a 
system—she git out 
an’ staht sump’n she 
know she cain’ do, 
So | hatter do it! 


Lady come to de 
do’ wid one dem big 
bull dawgs en axe 
whut I want. I tol’ 
’er, “Lady, you jes’ 
hol’ dat dawg—goodbyel” 

Ole Tom, he’d be smaht ’nough ef’n he 
didn’ think ev’ybody else wuz a,fool! 

1 wouldn’ wanter be one dem parachutes 
boys. Dey jes’ ain’ got nothin’ to git behime! 

Wouldn’ be ha’f ez many sinnuhs in dis 
worl’ ef mo’ folks ’d jes try to be good, ’stid 
of tryin’ to be bettuh’n somebody else!!! 

I tole ole ’oman I seed a few sprigs o’ grass 
in dis heah gyarden o’ her’n—But dat sho 
wuz de wroag thing to mention!! 





but he got | 





Ban™ 


glian® 


BIG YANK 


Shirts and Pants 


Rugged fabrics. Dependable qual- 
ity. Exclusive comfort-wear fea- 
tures. That is why Big Yanks are 
the choice of our “task forces” 
in agriculture, industry and 
transportation. Matching shirts 
and pantsin popular colors. The 
shirts have patented elbow-ac- 
tion safety sleeves, strain-proof 
yoke and convenient pocket 
for watch or cigarettes. Fea- 
tured by better stores as often 

as our military obligations 
permit civilian shipments. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY 
212 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6, Ili. 
New York Offices: 
200 Fifth Ave., 1350 Broadway 


MAKERS OF Big Yank Work 

Clothing « Yank Jr. Boys’ Wear 

Ensenada Shirts and Slacks « Kay 

Whitney and Happy Home Frocks 

Aywon Shirts « Universal Pajamas 

No-Tare Shorts « Parachutes for 
Men and Matériel 
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_ ON SPRING 
DELIVERIES 


Me Mh 


MERE 





Becinninc September Ist your Sinclair Agent 
offers a special discount on Sinclair farm oils, 
greases and stock spray. To get this discount all 
you have to do is to order your next season’s 
supply now for delivery in the spring. And be- 
sides the discount, your Sinclair Agent will 
guarantee the price against any increase be- 
tween now and the delivery date. 








Remember, too, that if you wait until spring to 
order, or order “from hand to mouth”, you may 
be caught short by wartime transportation de- 
lays. But if you order now your Sinclair Agent 
will have plenty of time to get your oils, greases 
and stock spray on hand for spring delivery. 





Furthermore, your Sinclair Agent will deliver 
on the date you set, and you pay no money until 
then. So figure out your next season’s require- 
ments now and phone or write your local 
Sinclair Agent. 


SHORTHORNS 


THE PROFIT BREED 


eee Ma ne 
OTTAWA MFG. 922 Pine St., a 
Keep Them Fit! — Do Your Bit! 
Buy*War Bonds! 











HOLSTEINS SELL READILY 


Practical dairymen he keep cows 
for profit vote ‘‘Holstein’’ over- 












urp: 
finds 4 takers. There is profit 
in keeping Holsteins and in selling 





TYarm Becairity, w with Shorthorns.”” Get list een 









Holsteins. Free literature. Write 
of 
Box 1005, he —, Subscribe to the Shorthorn 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION Sinn Gn teatntieeniiaeatnaiiennteet bia, 
Brattleboro, Vermont || Dept. M.,311—Union Stock Yards, Chicage 9, lilincle 
































* Last Call for Alfalfa x 


By L. D. BAVER, Director, North Carolina Experiment Station 


@ With Dr. Baver preaching alfalfa in 
The Progressive Farmer every month 
this year, he has made so many con- 
verts some county agents are trying to 
“hold ’em down” on acreage. But any- 


how try some alfalfa now. 


PLANTING time for alfalfa has 
arrived (see best sowing dates 
on page 17). Do you have the latest 
recommendations for sowing alfalfa? 
If not, contact your county agent. 
Undoubtedly, you have been plan- 
ning your alfalfa field since spring. 
If so, you have chosen a well drained 
. field ... you have 
limed the soil to 
fulfill its lime re- 
quirement ... you 
have prepared the 
seedbed by disking 
humus into the sur- 
face ... you have 
bought seed, ferti- 
lizer, borax, and 
inoculation. Now you only need go 
on through with the final steps in 
seedbed preparation and sowing the 
seed. Generally speaking, the fol- 
lowing steps will be needed: 
1. Disk the soil again. 
2. Apply 700 pounds per acre of a 
2-12-6 fertilizer and 25 to 35 pounds 


Dr. Baver 


agricultural borax. ‘The bo- 
rax may be mixed with the 
fertilizer or applied broad- 
cast with a cyclone seeder. 

3. If you have a cultipacker, 
cultipack the land prior to 
seeding. 

4. Inoculate the seed, us- 
ing twice the amount of in- 
oculation recommended on the pack- 
age. Sow the seed immediately 
at the rate of 20 to 25 pounds 
per acre. Use either an alfalfa and 
clover drill, a grain drill, or a 
cyclone seeder. A clover seeder at- 
tachment on a grain drill is a very 
good way of sowing. The seed should 
be covered about 4% inch deep. 


5. After sowing, the field should 
be cultipacked, rolled or dragged 
with a plank drag. When the seed 
is broadcast with a cyclone ,seeder 
or by hand, the seed should be cov- 
ered with a spike-tooth harrow prior 
to rolling. - 

6. Carry out all these steps at the 
right time. 


As a final word of caution to those 
alfalfa farmers that have established 
stands, don’t cut your alfalfa too late 
this fall. True, we are short. of hay 
this year. However, cutting too late 
will make your hay crop shorter 
next year. 





What’s New 


(From page 6) is eighty years 
old and had served thirty-six years 
in the Senate, were factors in his 
defeat. 

Smith’s defeat means that the Sen- 
ate Agriculture and Forestry Com- 
mittee will have a new chairman. 
Next in line of succession is Senator 
Wheeler of Montana, who may not 
accept the position because of other 
important chairmanships he now 
holds. If Wheeler refuses, the ehoice 
will center on Gillette of Iowa or 
Thomas of Oklahoma. Both of these 
senators have shown keen interest 
in agricultural problems. 


Livestock held for 
Short But breeding purposes and 
Important 
or more is subject to 
“capital gains tax” only. This ruling, 
which will save the livestock indus- 
try thousands of tax dollars, places 
breeding stock on a par, from the in- 
come tax standpoint, with buildings, 
land, equipment, stocks and bonds. 
. The 1943 support price for cotton 
seed of $55 a ton in Oklahoma, Texas, 
and New Mexico and $56 ix other 
producing states has been extended 
to cover the 1944 crop. ... Fewer 
types of farm machinery are now 
rationed. Nine types of machinery, 
including combines, mowers, trac- 
tors, ete., are rationed-in accordance 
with state and county quotas. Ten 
other types of rationed equipment 
are not subject to county quotas... 
Congress has approved an appropria- 
tion of $7,250,000 for the Census 
Bureau to use in taking a farm cen- 
sus in 1945....A House subcommit- 
tee is organizing to conduct an ex- 
tensive investigation into the pres- 
ent system of marketing, transpor- 
tation, gnd distribution of farm 
products from farmer to consumer. 
On Jan. 1 this year, the number 
of cattle and calves in the South At- 
lantic States was almost a million 
head higher than the ,1933-42 aver- 
age. In the South Central states the 
number was up more than 2% mil- 
lion. Hogs showed-increases of 134 


owned for six months - 


millions in the South Atlantic are: 
and 412 millions in the South Centra! 
states... ..F@A has a new circular 
entitled, “‘About That Farm You Are 
Going to Buy,” warning prospective 
purchasers of the pitfalls surround- 
ing the purchase of land during a 
land boom. 

With wheat loans boosted from 85 
per cent to 90 per cent of parity, the 
loan or support price of wheat is now 
$1.35 a bushel. Other support or 
loan prices are: cotton 19.5 cents; 
hogs $12.50; corn 93 cents; peanuts, 
7 cents. Parity prices are: cotton 
21.09 cents; wheat $1.50; peanuts 
8.164 cents; eggs 36.6 cents: hogs 14.10 
cents. ... War Food Administra- 
tion’s 1944 Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration Purchase and‘ Loan‘ Pro- 
gram on tobacco involves 400 mil- 
lion pounds of fluecured, firecured, 
burley, Maryland, dark aircured and 
cigar filler and binder types. The 
program provides for (1) purchases 
for export under “lend-lease” to meet 
British military and civilian needs 
and (2) non-recourse loans to coop- 
erative tobacco growers at 90 per 
cent of parity as of the beginning of 
the marketing year, and at 54 per 
cent of parity to non-cooperators on 
tobacco produced in excess of their 
farm quotas. 


Beekeeping in September 


REQUEENING should be eomplet- 

ed this month. Buy good strains 
of yellow Italian bees from good 
queen breeder. 


2. Provide ample space for stor- 
age of fall honey. Place super of 
drawn comb on hive if available. 


3. Check hives requeened in Au- 
gust. See if queen is in good condi- 
tion by examining for eggs, larvae. 

4. Clip wings of young queens to 
prevent early swarms next spring. 

5. Some beekeepers are robbing 
their hives too close and expecting 
to get rationed sugar to replace the 
honey. Leave at least one super 
full of honey. J. Myron Mazwell, 

Entomologist, N. C. State College. 
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PTS HS 


FACT No. 1 

There have always been 
differences in wearing 
quality among the vart- 
ous boys” and girls’ shoes 
—oand today because of 
war, those differences are 
greater than ever. 


FACT No. 2 


They're hidden differences 
*--!Nside the Shoe... 
where materials and in 
ner Construction help de. 
termine how fonga shoe | 


will wear and ; 
shin. hold its 





FACT No. 3 

ord to buy 
hoose @ 
ne. 


You can't. off 
on looks alone. ¢ 


f...@ 
b¥and you can trus' é 
with a tong history of rus 


rand lasting com- 
use today, 


a 
fort... bec 5’ shoes 


boys" and girl 
must tast longer. 


MOTHERS who now these three 
facts are choosing POLL-PARROT and STAR 
BRAND Shoes with Built-in Fit*. Because 
today ...as always... these famous brands 
mean rugged inner construction and sturdy 
materials that give Jong wear. Your young- 
stec’s feet are correctly supported... comfort- 
able... protected by a shoe that keeps its 
shape. That's vital to growing feet. 


ROBERTS, JOHNSON & RAND, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Division of int i 1 Shoe C 








y 


Pp 













ee a ee. 


1. Room for growing toes 
2. Correlated heel-to-ball fit 
3. No binding instep 
4. Age-conforming arches 
5. Ankle-hugging top lines 
ot 6. Snug, pear-shaped heel 
Sh 7. Straight-tread lasts 
bore 8. Free-action flexibility 
- 9. Soft, durable uppers 
Rugged, long-wearing soles 


Poll- Pa rrot 


STAR BRAND SHOES 
witht BUMT-IN FIT fee Boys and Gisks 

















| By D. F. KING 
| Poultryman, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


W ELL, at last we have a road sign 
for our place. It’s a small white 
| wooden design featuring two chicks 
|with eggshells near as though they 
| had just hatched. Under the silhou- 
| ette is the name “Alicedale.” Alice 
| (Mrs. King) and I (first name Dale) 
|had quite a time deciding on the 
| name and figures; when we made the 
| sign it was fixed so that the name and 
|chicks could be taken off and some 
| other added. Now we are so proud 
|Of it, we think there will be no 
| changes. 


Dressed Hens Recently when the 
market for live 
i hens got so bad that it was difficult 


to dispose of the nonlayers readily we | 


| tried dressing afew. I was surprised 


at the ease with which we sold them |} 


|and aiso the small amount of extra 
|time il took for beginners to kill, 
pick, and draw the hens. We started 
| with 112 pounds liveweight and had 
82 pounds of hens ready to be cook- 
jed for sale. It took an average of 15 
|minutes to dress a hen completely. 
| At this rate, a price of 11 cents more 
|per pound for dressed hens than for 
| liveweight hens would have paid us 
30 cents per hour for our work. We 
got 20 cents per pound more. 


Egg Cooler During the recent hot 
spell we had a few 
| eggs go bad on us and decided it was 
| time we fixed a better cooling place. 
| After considering many of the pro- 
‘posed coolers, we built one by sink- 
|ing a 50-gallon oak barrel into the 
| pousteuo eccsinwine STOUNd On the 

BASKET Shady north 
side of a build- 
ing. Four 
inches of 
moist sand was 
put in the bot- 
tom and two 
lids with a 
four-inch air 
‘ Space in be- 


| Siescoearn SANS tween them 
were put on 








| eggs ina wire bucket-type basket and 
| lowering them into this cooler. It is 
| not likely that we will have any more 
| low-quality eggs as the temperature 
}in the barrel was 74 degrees in the 
afternoon when the temperature in 
|the shade was 82 degrees. 


| 
| Open Roost This year we are 
using, through the 
suggestion of Dr. P. D. Sturkie, as- 
sociate poultry husbandman, Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, a range 
'shelter for the pullets that has no 
|roof. It has a floor, several feet off 
'the ground, to provide shade during 
‘the daytime and looks like a cage 
with wire sides and top. The idea 
behind its design was that a little 
rain wouldn’t hurt the pullets and 
the roosting quarters would be much 
cooler early in the evening than the 
roosts under a hot roof. The birds 
have given us the answer. When this 
house containing 75 pullets was 
placed alongside other range shel- 
ters containing 75 pullets each, at 
least 25 extra birds from neighbor- 
ing shelters moved into the cooler 
roofless roosting place. —~ 








top. We are now putting each day’s | 
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ITH the feed demand exceeding the supply, it is 
more important than ever to use good feed—to 
insure the most feeding value from every pound used. 


That is why, more than ever, Tuxedo Feeds are 
recognized as ‘““The Feeders’ Silent Partner.’’ De- 

_ spite wartime scarcities, we are able through our 
experience, equipment, and laboratory facilities to 
make each pound of protein and other essential 
ingredients used in Tuxedo Feeds do a 100% job. 


Your Tuxedo Feeds dealer may not always have all 
the feed you need, but you can be sure that every sack 
of Tuxedo he sells you is tops in feeding value. 


The Early & Daniel Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio — 
Established in 1881 


UXEDO FEEDS 


FOR LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 

















| HUNTING and FISHING 
| is a monthly magazine cram- 
med full of hunting, fishing, 
uy 
and hunt — countless ideas 


Fn i d boating 
that will asd , mere fun to 


Read the ads and write for any booklets or circulars that interest you. 
camping, dog 
Stories and pictures, invalu- 
* Bese 
-_ changes, best pjaces to fish 
The cleansing and “soothing Os on oO) your days — SE le 
JOHN R. DICKEY’S PR my Ripe mandy 
OLD RELIABLE EYE WASH py RA Ca ee 





brings quick relief to burning, smarting, 
over-worked eyes. 25c & 50c at drug stores, Wenrpee & memes 
DICKEY DRUG COMPANY, BRISTOL, VA. 221 n's Building 
aS RE > MOON ROAR ARE NE Sportsma’ 

Boston, Massachusetts 

















Beautiful 
new prints 






SELL THESE GORGEOUS CHRISTMAS 
It’s easy to take orders for these delightful Han 
Christmas Assortment, Religious, Everyday Cards, No. ex- 
perience needed. Just show them to friends, relatives, bust- 
ness people in your spare time .. . or full time, Make 
splendid profits. Also show 25 for $1 Name-Imprinted 
Christmas Cards. Make spare-time cash, Send for samples 
today. COLONIAL STUDIOS, INC., 642 South Summer 
Street, Dept. 43-A, Holyoke, Massachusetts. 


CARDS 
d Processed 
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UT nature’s own nitrogen factory 

to work for you. Inoculate your 
vetch, winter peas, clovers and other 
legumes with NITRAGIN. Tests show 
well-inoculated legumes can add up 
to 125 Ibs. of ritrogen to the soil 
per acre. 


NITRAGIN pays in many ways. It 
gives up to 50% bigger yields. It in- 
creases protein content of legume hay 
and seed. It gives the crop more vigor 
to fight weeds and drought. It helps 
conserve soil fertility ... and it im- 
proves your chances of a good stand 
for it helps seedlings get off to a 


























WINTER PEAS 
INOCULATED | 
with NITRAGIN 







TO INOCULATE VETCH, WINTER PEAS, 
CLOVERS AND ALFALFA WITH 


THE NITRAGIN CO., INC., 3721 N. 
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NITRAGIN 


INOCULATION 





good start. Farmers say it is good, 
cheap, crop insurance to inoculate 
every planting of legumes. 

To inoculate with NITRAGIN, 
costs only about 12¢ an acre and takes 
only a few minutes. NITRAGIN con- 
tains selected, tested strains of legume 
bacteria produced in the most modern 
laboratory of its kind. It’s the oldest, 
most widely used inoculant. Get it 
where you buy your seed. Look for 
the yellow can plainly marked with 
the well-known tradename Nitragin. 
FREE—Interesting booklets about le- 
gumes for soil building. Write today. 


BOOTH ST., MILWAUKEE 12, WIS. 
WINTER PEAS 


OTHER 
INOCULANT USED 


























30in., High; 20in., Wide: 8 in. Thick 


Monuments of enduring beauty 
Lettering tree. Satisfaction guaran- 

teed Write for FREE ee. FREIGHT 
sourwenn ART STONE 

2124 3 Piedmont R Boy ys 





























CHICKS730 DaysTrial 


fortes eae eare retende’ 90 cnr chteke 
= get 30 


Ms areca 


Approved baying 
2s hig discon rena” . ane Manue! . FREE. 
‘] STATE | WATCH! ss, BUTLER, MO. 











SPAVIN 


Keep horse cae 


at work... 


To check fresh bog spavin you must 
catch it at first signs of puffiness, before 
the hock bunch hardens. 

Bog spavin appears as a soft swelling to 
front and inner side of hock joint. When first 
noticed, massage A bine on the puffy 
hock to stimulate local circulation. This in- 
creases blood fiow in the area and reduces 
swelling. Rub in Absorbine twice daily until 
the swelling goes down. 

Absorbine is not a “cure-all”’ but is most 
helpful if used as recommended. A stand-by 
for 50 years, Absorbine is used by many 

horsem: Es- 


ABSORBINE 











Improved Picking 
and Ginning 





M ANY careless cotton pickers mix 
trash and dirt with the “fleecy 
white.” This results in low grade 
and a loss of value. Such careless 
pickers should be penalized by a re- 
duction in rate of pay while careful 
pickers who keep cotton unusually 
clean deserve an increase in rate. 
This plan is fair to the picker and it 
should result in more clean cotton 
and more money to the producer. 
“Rough” ginning of cotton has be- 
come an increasing problem. When 
we let cotton be picked wet and are 
careless in handling it, it is apt to 
reach the gin in bad condition. Then 
the ginners are partly responsible 
for rough-ginned cotton. Let’s get 
our cotton to the gin in good condi- 
tion and then ask the ginner to do 
the best work he can. Here are 
eleven timely suggestions to this end 
as presented by Clemson College— 


What the farmers may do: 
1. Reduce weevil damage. 


2. Pick cotton as soon as open before 
weather damage. 

3. Pick when dry. (If picked damp, dry 
it before ginning.) 

4. Keep it free of trash and dirt. 

5. Keep good cotton separate from poor. 


What the ginners may do: 
1. Keep gin saws, ribs in good condition. 
2. Operate saws at proper speed. 
3. Gin with loose seed rolls. 


4. Keep brushes or air blast system in good 
order. 


5. Use cleansing and extracting equipment. 
6. See that lint flues, condensers, pressers, 
and trampers are in good condition. 


Free Building Plans 


OF many building plans that 

V.P.1L, N. C. State College, and 
Clemson offer free to farmers in 
their respective states, we now fea- 
ture the following: 


For Virginia Readers 


B-1.52—-Two-story 20-cow dairy barn, 
cinder block 
C-5.14—Movable self-feeder for cattle. 


J-3.11—500-bushel sweet potato storage 
house * 


J-3.57—Common storage house, 2,000 
cubic feet 


N-5.13—Concrete feeding floor for hogs 

N-5.12—Concrete trough 

Adress orders to C. E. Seitz, ex- 
tension agricultural engineer, 
Blacksburg, Va. 


For North Carolina Readers 


5019—Sheep barn—26 head 
87—4-cow barn for Grade A production 
5020—1,000-bu. sweet potato house 
545—Sweet potato vine cutter 
5029—Smokehouse—6x8 ft. ; 
Address orders to D. S. Weaver, 


extension agricultural engineer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


For South Carolina Readers 


44—Corn cutter 

46—-Sweet potato vine cutter 

52—Grain thresher for peanuts 
5029—Smokchouse 
5528—Four-bin granary 
5501—Utility shed 

Address orders to C. V. Phagan, 
extension agricultural engineer, 
Clemson, S. C. 





HELP SCARCE? 





Raise larger crops with 


BASIC 
SLAG 





Syn an answer to increased food pro- 
duction despite manpower shortages, 
The picture above proves conclusively that 
Tennessee Basic Slag has the right ingredients 
to promote the growth of healthy legumes 
which give vital nitrogen to starved soils. 

Look ‘again at that picture. Basic Slag was 
applied at the rate of 500 Ibs. per acre to the 
area at the left. The area at the right received 
none. Both received the same amount of hairy 
vetch seed. This test on the farm of Dr. W. 
M. Booth at Hartselle, Ala., deserves the at- 
tention of every farmer who wants to im- 
prove soil. 


BASIC SLAG STIMULATES LEGUME GROWTH 


Phosphorus in Basic Slag stimulates quick, 
full growth of legumes; lime neutralizes acids 
and sweetens soil. When these legumes are 
plowed under, following crops have shown 
remarkable increases in yields. According to 
testimonials from farmers all through the 
South, truck and field crops and fruit show 
substantial gains after this treatment. 

See your dealer for Tennessee Basic Slag. 
Due to present conditions, his deliveries some- 
times are delayed but he’s doing everything 
possible to supply your farm needs. Because 
of limited production facilities, Tennessee 
Basic Slag is available at the present time 
only in Alabama, Georgia, Florida, Louisiana, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Tennessee. 


— 


Ask. your dealer, or write 
us for free, illustrated book 
that tells how to improve 
your soils with Tennessee 
Basic Slag. 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON 
& RAILROAD COMPANY 


Birmingham, Alabama 


om TENNESSEE 
© sasic SLAG 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


Plew Low Price 


FAMOUS FOX DFLUXF SERVICE 
with 
ROUND 





ANY SIZE 
6 OR 8 
EXPOSURE 
ROLL 
DEVELOPED 
& PRINTED 
FOR ONLY 


Jac 


ECONOMY. OF» 
SERVICE 25 


OLL 


CORNER 
BORDER 
PRINTS 











WORLD'S LARGEST KODAK FINISHERS 
DEPT. P. F. SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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Will Your Car 
Outlast the War? 


As a wartime service to owners 
of EXGMIXYNS of cars, General 
Motors offers a new edition of 
The Automobile User’s Guide, 
containing 196 practical sugges- 
tions on such subjects as how to 
get better gasoline economy, how 
— to prolong tire 
life, how to keep 
your car in the 
best operating 
how 
to preserve ex- 
terior finish, etc. 





THE @UTOMOBIL ET 
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with 
WARTIME SUDOESTIONS bp 


condition, 
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You can get a FREE COPY from 
any General Motors dealer or 
by using the coupon below. 
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GROW BETTER CROPS 


~ BORON 


ee 
BORON | 


yruRe® 





Send for 
one or more 
of these 
helpful 
folders 


Tree Crops 

Apples, 7." 
pecans, etc. 
ike of Crops... 
Alfal clovers, 
ete. 

Field Crops... 
Barley, corn, 
cotton, etc. 


; \ 
a oneal Vegetable 
Se oe = | eR Crops...Broccoli, 


cabbage, 
tomatoes, etc. 


um 
acaicd 





cvs 
To improve the quality of your crops, 
simply check this list...clip and mail 
with your name and address to Pacific 
Coast Borax Company, 51 Madison 
Avenue, New York 10, New York. 











THERE'S NO 
} ARGUMENT 


with heredity. “Like 
father like son” is an 
old and true saying that applies to chicks 
as well as people. It means that breeding 
counts. You buy breeding when you buy 
Hall's Quality Chicks—they grow into 
your extra profit. 

Write for Hall's catalog of chick facts. 
HALL BROTHERS HATCHERY INC, 
BOX 10, WALLINGFORD, CONN. 

















What of Future 
for Poultry? 


UESTIONS as to what will hap- 

pen during the postwar period are 
uppermost in the minds of farmers 
and poultry specialists alike. Fol- 
lowigg are a few facts which may be 
helpful in predicting the future:> 


Cash farm income from JU. S. 
chickens in 1914 amounted to $138,- 
000,000. It was on the increase then 
and by 1918 (First World War) it 
had risen to $232,000,000. After the 
war it continued to rise to $317,000,- 
000 in 1920. In 1941 it stood at $245,- 
000,000. In 1942 it @ose to $346,- 
000,000 and 1943 was estimated at 
an all-time high of $590,000,000. 


Cash farm income from eggs in 


millions of dollars in the same period | 


has been as follows: 


1914 $336 1941 $ 658 
1918 599 1942 1,100 
1920 781 1943 1,475 


Another indication of poultry ex- 
pansion is the number of eggs eaten 
per person per year in the U. S.: 


1914 295 1941 316 
1918 284 1942 320 
1920 299 1943 345 


During 1943 we produced 15 to 20 
per cent more eggs than were con- 
sumed in the U. S. for shipment 
abroad to our own troops and our al- 
lies. Our future problem hinges on 
this export business which we have 
never had before. Once the British, 
Russians, and our other allies are 
able to replenish their flocks and get 
back on a fresh shell egg basis, we 
cannot count on that dried egg mar- 
ket. It is doubtful if increased con- 


' sumption per capita could make up 
| for the reduction in export trade. 


The number of eggs produced dur- 


| ing the first half of 1944, and the 
| price per dozen would indicate that | 





| knowing. 





the poultry industry cannot maintain 
itself at the present high level. Re 





| 
| 





ductions in hens and eggs will be | 


necessary. 
take place in 1944 and 1945. Only 
the better managed flocks will re- 
main and competition will be keen. 


These reductions will | 


Sound reasoning indicates that the | 


poultry industry cannot operate 
above the 1940 level, which is about 
38 per cent below where we are now. 
If you follow good methods, there 
isn’t anything to worry about. If 
your management isn’t sound, you 
had better reduce the size of your 
flock or change your system. 


September Poultry Jobs 


M OVE pullets into a clean laying 
house, and don’t close up the 

house too tight. 

2. De-worm pale pullets. 

3. Plant Italian ryegrass and crim 
son clover for grazing. 

4. Continue culling of old stock. 

5. Keep a record on the perform 
ance of your flock. Don’t guess when 
there is a world of satisfaction in 
C. F Parrish, 
Poultryman, N.C. Extension Service 





POULTRY HANDBOOK 


HE “most fascinating poultry month of 


the year” is the way Dr. D. F. King, 
our poultrw editor, describes Septemvocr In 
his “Poultry Handbook for the Souther: 


States.” he tells why as well as-giving many 
do’s and don’t’s for this important month. 
You can order vour copy now. for 25 cents 
from Service Editor, The Progressive Farmer. 
Raleagh, N. C 








D.F.K. | 
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; While You're At It... 









Salsbury’s ROTA-CAPS 
Remove Large Roundworms and- 


also Intestinal Capillaria Worms 
individual Treatment for CHICKENS and TURKEYS 


NY preparations do not re- 
4.¥4.move these capillaria worms. 
Though not so common, a heavy 
infestation is very damaging to the 
bird. So, when treating your poul- 
try flock for large roundworms, you 
will welcome this extra value which 
Rota-Caps provide. 

Rotamine, the drug compound 
found only in Rota-Caps, removes 
these intestinal capillaria worms, in 
addition to the large roundworms. 
Yet, Rotamine’s action hasn't the 
effect of harsher treatments—an- 
other extra value. 

Rota-Caps are easy to give, low in 
cost. Surveys show Rota-Caps pre- 


ferred 2 to 1 by poultry raisers. So, 
for the extra value treatment that 
your birds deserve, use genuine Dr. 
Salsbury’s Rota-Caps. 






y ie alba oss 


NATION-WID 
q POULTRY SERVICE ce 


For helpful flock 
management ad- 
vice and gen- 
uine Dr. Sals- 
bury products, 
see Dr. Salsbury dealers—hatcheries, 
drug, feed, other stores. Look for this 
emblem. If no dealer is near you, 
order direct. 


ROTA-CAPS LOW Adult Ctze 
PRICES 50 caps. . ‘$ -76 
Pullet Size 100 caps. 1.35 
50 caps....$ .60 200 caps...-. 2.50 
100 caps.... .90 500 caps.... 5.00 


If you prefer a flock treatment, use 
Dr. Salsbury’s Avi-Ton. Contains phe- 
nothiazine. Removes both large round 
and cecal worms. Is easily mixed in 
wet or dry mash. Easy on the birds. 


DR. SALSBURY'S LABORATORIES, Charles City, lowa 


A Nation-wide Poultry Service 











Offer new profits to growers be 
eause Frick Pickers alone provide all 
these advantages: 

1. Cleaner work, pops most coin- 
pletely removed, nuts in better condi- 
tion—bring higher prices. 

2. Greater capacity with less horse- 
power. 

3. Exhaust fan blows dust away, 


Branches at 


Richmond, Va. 
Charleston, W.Va 


WAYNESBORO. 


RICK 








RICKS € 
saves workmen. leaves cleaner hay. 

4. Steel construction, roller, ball 
and rubber bearings (all sealed 
against dirt) give many extra years 
of usefulness. 

Ask today for your copy of Frick 
Bulletin 78. It tells the whole story 


about these superior peanut pickers. 
Write now. 


Branches at 
Goldsboro & 
Salisbury, N. C. 
Columbia, S. C. 











reliable. 


The chick advertisers in this publication are 
You can safely patronize them. 














[ WHITE LEGHORN F PULLET 








SELECT PULLETS— CHOICE GRADE AAA 
2 to 3 weeks og — Per, 100 19.98 ae 
3 to 4 weeks ol 21.98 23. 
H to 6 weeks a4 “ = ss 26 

6 wk. open range size “* 28.98 31. 
100% delivery. Give express office; 
rns, Box 


BUSH White Le a 
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COLONiAL POULTRY FARMS 
Culiman, Alabama; Sweetwater, Tessas 
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CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION: Rate, 13c a word. 
The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N, C. 





FARMS FOR SALE 


% in woods, % cultivated 
produces abundantly grain, 
Fine for year-round grazing 
crops for hogs and cattle. Good water, artesian well, 
electric lights and power. Two mules, good cow, small 
herd of registered Hampshire hogs. Much farm ma- 
chinery. 1% miles off Jacksonville to New Berne high- 
way, 3% miles from Jacksonville, North Carolina 
Enquire there for McRae place and Mr. Emory Winberry 
on Half-Moon Road, or write to Rev. W. V. McRae, 
Durham, North Carolina. 


oy Farm—447 acres; 
fiel Fine order, 
truck, and row crops. 





In Lunenburg County, Va.—Two flue tobacco and gen- 
eral crop farms—complete with buildings, tobacco allot- 
ments, wood, water, lights, fruit, fenced grazing land; 
on good roads, convenient to schools, churches and mar- 
kets. Several other tracts of land, large and small, with- 
out buildings. Liberal terms on all, pay by month or 
year. Ned Hudgins, Owner, Nutbush, Va. 


Big Fall Farm Catalog Just Out! 100 pages 
of bargains—from Maine to Florida, west to Texas, 
California and Oregon. Write today for this money- 
saving, time-saving book. Free. Strout Realty, 255-YS 
4th Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Free Fall Catalog, farm bargains, 7 Midwest states. 
Many fully equipped. Special service to those who state 
requirements and payment plan. United Farm Agency, 
491-FP Arcade Bldg., (1) St. Louis, Mo. 


Poultry Farm for Rent, fully equipped, with 1,500 
layers. Address Poultry Farm, 1429 East Main Street, 
Riehmond 19, Virginia. 


Have large fertile stock farm for rent, either for cash 
or sharecropping. River Plain Farms, Ferguson, N. C. 


Farms for Sale—Buy near Durham, the best pears 
in the state. Horton Realty Co., Inc, Durham. N. 


Want_to Buy Farms and Saw Timber. 
fully. Elliot 8. Pool, Raleigh, N. C. 


Several small tracts of good land for sale cheap. R. 
M. Williams, Victoria, Virginia. 


Hundreds < _warme—E re Catalog. Belt Realty, Chase 
City, Virgini 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 


New crop Cabbage and Collard Plants now ready-— 
Jersey, Charleston Wakefield, Flat Dutch, Savoy; White 
Cabbage Collard and North Carolina ‘Short ‘Stem— 
300, $1.25; 500, $1.75: 1,000, $3.00 postpaid. Ex 
pressed, $2.50 per thousand. Good plants guarantecd. 
Joyner’s Plant Farm, Franklin, Virginia, 


Vegetable Plants—Cabbage: Jersey, Charleston, Dan- 
ish, Copenhagen, Marion Market, E 
Dutch; Tomatoes and Collards—300, 
1,000, $2.50 postpai Express lots, 
Plants for fall and winter gardens. 
Franklin, Virginia 


Million field grown cabbege plants ready for setting. 
Wakefields Do Flat Dutch. Cabbage Collard plant— 
300, $1.25; $1.75; 1,000, $3.00 postpaid. Express, 

2.50 per Laer Good plants and moss packed. Dixie 
Plant Company, Franklin, Virginia. 


Wakefield, Flat Dutch, Copenhagen, Danish and Savoy 
Cabbage; Lettuce; Collard: Broccoli; Brusselsprout— 
300, $1.25; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00 postpaid. 5,000, 
$12.00 expressed. Cauliflower. 75¢ hundred. Emmett 
Griffin. Courtland, Virginia. 


Million new grown Cabbage plants ready—Wakefields 
and Flat Datch, also Cabbage Collards—300, $1.25; 500, 
$1.75; 1,000, $3.00 postpaid. Express, $2.50 per thou- 
sand. Set your plants now for fall crop. Ideal Plant 
Co., Franklin, Virginia. 


wae fresh grown cabbage plants ready—Wakefields 
and Flat Dutch, Cabbage Collards—300, $1.25; 500, 
$1.75; 1,000, $3.00 postpaid. Express, $2.50 per thou- 
sand." All plants moss packed. Harvey Lankford, Frank- 
lin, Virginia. 


Cabbage Plants for fall gardens: Jerseys, Early Dutch, 
Charlestons, Savoy, and moans Collards—500, $1.75 
1,000, $3.00 postpaid. 1,000, $2.50 express collect. 
paca genes. Cobb’s Plant Farm, Route 2, Franklin, 

rginia. 


Cabbage Plants: Wakefields, Flat Dutch, Savoy; 
Lettuce; Tomato; Collard—300, $1.25; 500, $1.75; 1,000, 
$3.00 postpaid. Expressed, 5,000, $12.50. Good plants, 
moss packed. Fairview Plant Farm, Franklin, Va. 





Strout’s 

















Describe 














$2.00 thousand. 
Charlie Joyner, 























‘New crop Cabbage and Collard Plants. Best lead- 
ing varieties. 300, $1.25; 500,$1.75; 1,000, $3.00 post- 
paid. Expressed, $2.50 thousand. 


Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Mrs. Thelma Joyner, Frankkn 2 


All Varieties Cabbage, Collard and Tomato Plants now 
peony. Mixed as you like, nice plants and prompt serv- 
y mail prepaid—300, $1.00; 500, $1.60; 1,000 

$2.5 50. Valdosta Plant Co., Mentone, Alabama. 


Cabbage and Collard Plants for fall heading. Fine 
new crop, fresh grown plants ready. 500, $2.00; 1,000, 
$3.50 prepaid. 10,000, $30.00 expressed collect. J. 
P. Councill Co., Franklin, Co. 


Cabbage Plants—Jerseys, erietioms, Early Dutch, 
Savoy and Heading Collards—500, $1. 1,000, $3.00, 
postpaid. $2. express wg T. .R. Cobb. 
Route 2, Franklin, Virginia. 
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Bulbs 


Fall Bulbs—Extraordinary—50 gorgeous Ranunculus, 
50 Anemone, 50 Tuberose—all for dollar, prepaid. Bulb 
list. Jordan Nursery, Baldwin Park, Calif 


Tulip Bulbs—Mixed colors, blooming size, $2.00 per 
100, postpaid. Z. Mauzy, Mena, Ark. 


SEEDS 


For Sale—Recleaned Abruzzi Rye, $2.75 per bushel; 
Beardless Barley, $2.50 per bushel; Fulgrain Oats, $1.50 
per bushel; Winter Rye, $2.00 per bushel; Redhart Seed 
Wheat, $2.50 per bushel. All orders f.0.b. Princeton, 
N. C. Gurley Brothers, Princeton, N. C. * 


Victory Gardeners—Write for nry catalog and plant- 
ing guide of fall vegetables. A complete line of fine 
seed for your garden. Also pasture seeds — Dutch. 
Persian, and Hop Clovers, Dallis and Carpet Grasses. 
Jewell W. Pigott, Tylertown, Mississippi. 


New Shipment of Turnip Seed, Crimson Clover, Vetch 
and Austrian Winter Peas. Write for prices. Wholesale 
and retail. Scott Seed Co., 235 North Green Street, 
Greensboro, North Carolina. 


Oats, Wheat and Rye—Choice Coker Fulgrain and 
Victorgrains, Redheart and Hardired Wheat, Abruzzi 
Rye. Wholesale prices. Shuler & Smoak, Orangeburg, 
South Carolina. 


Ask for prices on Hairy Vetch, Crimson Clover, 
Austrian Winter Peas, Italian Rye Grass, Lespedeza 
Seed. Stegall and Company, Inc., Marshville, N. C. 


For Sale—New Crop Cabbage, Turnip, Kale, Onion, 
Collard. Plant growers, truckers and seedmen write 
Roy Burgess, Liberty, South Carolina. 


Ask for prices Fulgrain Oats, Victorgrain Oats. Red- 
hart Wheat, Hardired Wheat, ——— Barley. Stegall 
and Company, Inc., Marshville, ,. 


Seeds — 1944 Crop Cabbage, Carrots, Onion, Pepper 
and Tomatoes. Write for prices. Warren Seeds and 
Plants, Carrizo Springs, Texas. 


Morris Improved Heading Collard Seed—2 ounces, 50c; 
pound, $2.75 postpaid. E. Morris & Son, Maxton, N. C. 


Kudzu 


Farmers, Cattlemen, Dairymen, grow kudzu. Pro- 
duces up to 4 tons or more per acre of choicest feed 
every year, no crop failures. One planting lasts life- 
time. No pests, easily eradicated. No cultivation after 
first year. A legume, rebuilds poor land, stops washes. 
Qualifies for Government Soil Conservation Payments. 
Write for ‘‘Facts about Kudzu’’ and prices on choicest 
2-3 year crowns. The Kudzu Farms, Barnesville, Ga. 









































Onions 
1944 Imported New Crop Crystal White Wax Bermuda 
Onion Seed for sale, .50 per pound postpaid to your 
office. Ehlers Bros. Plant Farms, Carrizo Springs, Tex. 


Rye 
Abruzzi Rye—$2.50 per bushel. Also fruit trees, nut 
trees, and berry plants. Waynesboro Nurseries, Waynes- 
boro, Virginia. 


POULTRY AND EGGS 
Baby Chicks 


Clover Valley Chicks, U. S. Approved — Pullorum 








Controlled. Produced by one of America’s oldest reliable 
hatcheries. Since 1906 a leader in high quality and 


fast money-making chicks. Why net play safe with your 
investment and give us a.trial order? Barred, Buff. 
White Rocks; S. C. Reds; Wyandottes; Orpingtons; 
Australorps; Minorcas; Andalusians; Anconas; Brahmas: 
Giants; New Hampshires; Leghorns; also Hybrids— 
Sexed Chicks, Pullets or Cockerels, reasonable prices, 
95% _ sex accuracy guaranteed. Get low prices. Free 
Catalog and 14 day protection guarantee. Place orders 
early and be sure of delivery on dates you desire. Clover 
Valley Poultry Farm, Box 22-C, Ramsey, Indiana. 


Chick Shortage—This means fewer layers. Higher 
egg prices certain. Start right now with Piedmont U 
8. Approved Chicks. New Hampshire Reds. Barred 
Rocks, White Rocks, Rhode Island Reds for August de- 
livery—100, $10.95; 50, $5.95; 25, $3.25. ‘‘AAA”’ Sexed 
Pullets, $12.95; Cockerels, $10.95. Order direct for im- 
mediate shipment. 1.00 books order, balance’ C.0.D 








e hatch over one militon chicks each year. They Live 
Better. The Piedmont Hatchery, Dept. 3-A, Green- 
ville, South, Carolina. 

Seymour chicks for immediate delivery. Barred, Buff, 


White Rocks; Reds; Wyandottes; 

per 100; Pullets, $13.95; Cockerels, $10.00. 
White, ‘Brown Leghorns: Anconas, 

Pullets, $18. "953 Ce ty $3.45. Heavy Mixed $7. 95: 
Heavy Mixed (no sex guarantee) $7.50. Assorted heavy 
cockerels $8.50; Light Mixed $7.95; Seconds $4.95. 
Seymour Hatchery, Box 54, Seymour, Indiana. 


< onrad Chicks for immediate delivery. Barred, White, 
8; Reds; Wyandottes, $10.00 per 100; Pullets, 

$13. 95; Cockerels,. $10.00. English White, Brown Leg- 
horns; Black Minorcas, $10.00 per 100; Pullets, $18.95: 
Cochovets. Ry 45. H 








Cabbage Seeds, also Bermuda Onion Seeds. New 
crop, high germination, now ready. Wire or write for 
special prices to plant growers. Councill Seed Company, 
Franklin, Virginia. 


Fresh Lookout Mountain Grown Cabbage, Tomate and 
Collard Plants — 300, $1.00; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50, 
prepaid. Collect, 1,000 for $2.00. Dorris Plant Co.. 
Mentone, Alaabma. 


Collard Plants — Right age and-size. Roots mud 
puddlied and moss wrapped. 200, $1.00; 500, $2.00; 
1,000, $3.50 postpaid. Crowell’s Plant Farm, Concord, 
North Carolina. 


Late Crop Tomato and Heading Goltere Plants ready. 











Grown from treated seed. 500, $1. 1,000, $3.00 post- 
paid. Prompt shipment. J, R. Cogsdale, Courtland. 
Virginia. 





Early Dutch, Charlestons, 
; 1,000, $3.00 


Cabbage Plants: Jerseys, 
Savoy and Heading Collards—500, $1.75 
postpaid. Dot Cobb, Franklin, Virginia. 


Heading Collard and late crop Tomato Plants—500, 
$1.76; 5. 100, $3.00 postpaid. OK Plant Co., Courtland, 
rginia 


Cabbage and Collard Plants, $2.50 thousand postpaid. 
L. V. Parks, Pisgah, North Carolina. 


NURSERY STOCK 


Peach and Apple Trees, 9¢ and up. 
cherries, nuts, tries, 
shrubs, shade trees low as 20c 
see Nursery Co., Box 198, Cleveland. Tenn. 


Denendable Fruit and Nut Tyeco—-Spel fruits. 
mentals and general nursery stock. Combined Catalog 
and Planting Guide Free. Cu Cumberland Valley Nurseries, 
Ine., McMinnville, Tenn. 


World's Lg owed growers early bearing aperehel Pecan 
trees. _Fru it trees. Catalog free. Bass Pecan Company, 


Bulbs 


a". Bulbs—Special price on mixed bulbs, $6.00 per 
100. Write for price list on fruit trees, shrubs, etc. 
The Bulb & Plant Ranch, Route 2, Liberty, N. C. 











Pears, plums, 
Evergreens, 
Tennes- 




















8.50 ; 
Light Mixed $7.95; Seconds $3.95. Consed's Jackson 
County Hatchery, Box 16, Seymour, Indian 


Davis Chicks for immediate delivery. ry White, 
Buff Rocks; Reds; Wyandottes ; Crptngtens, $9.95—100: 
Pullets $12.95; Cockerels $9.95. White or Brown Leg- 
horns, Anconas, $10 -45—100; Pulse $19.95; Cockerels 
$3.95. White Minoreas, $9.95 — 100; Pullets $18.95; 
Cockerels $3.75. Heavy Sfisea $38. 95; Seconds $3.75. 
AAA Grade 1%e per chick more. Catalog Free. Davis 
Poultry Farm, Route 16, Ramsey, Indiana. 


Dubois Chicks for immediate delivery. Barred. White 

per 100; Pullets $12.95; Cockerels $8.95. 
White, rown, Bu ghorns; Anconas, 
$9.95 per 100; Pullets $18.95; Cockerels $3.95. Heavy 
Mixed PSs. 95; Assorted Mixed $8. 45; Mixed Cockerels 
(heavy) $7.95; Heavy Mixed (no sex guarantee) $7.95; 
Seconds $3. 78. Write for Catalog. Dubois County 
Hatchery, Box 670, Huntingburg, Indiana. 


Tom Barron Strain White Leghorns, AAA Grade 
pedigree sired. Large lopped comb. Great producers. 
Straight Run, $8.45; Pullets, $14.90; Cockerels, $1.95; 
4 weeks old, started Leghorn Pullets, $23.90. Also 
White Rocks—bred for size, meat and egg production. 
Straight Run, $8.45; Pullets, $11.40; Cockerels, $8.45. 
Mixed leftovers, $6.95. All per 100. Allen Hatchery, 
Windsor, Missouri 


Salem Chicks ier immediate delivery—Barred, Buff, 
White Rocks; Reds; Wyandottes ; Orpingtons, $9.95 per 
100; Pullets, $12.95; Cockerels, $9.95. 
Whi rown, Buff Leghorns; Anconas 

95; 95. Heavy Mixed $9.45, 
Light Mixed $8.45; Heavy Mixed, no sex guarantee, 
$8.75; Seeonds, $3.75. Salem Hatchery, Box 21, 
Salem, Indiana. 


Carney Chicks for immediate delivery. Rocks, Reds, 

















rrendestee, $10.00 — 100; Pullets, $13.95; Coekerels, 
$10.00, btw X or Brown Leghorns, pheenes, $10.45—100: 
Pallets, $21.00; Cockerels, $3.75. White, Buff Minorcas, 


45—100; hulls $25. pod Cockerels, 5 Heavy 
Assorted $9. 5 ish sorted .00; Hea Mixed 
$8.75; Seconds Sonny Hatchery, Box 30. Shelby- 
ville, Indiana. 


Riverside Tennessee-U. 8. Approved Chicks available 
’ Barred and Whi 
oc! Reds and all the boner nooo, Sex 
straight. . Write River: 
side Hatchery, Box 105-C, “Knoxville, Tenn. 











Baby Chicks 


Bloodtested Chicks that live, lay and pay. 200-340 
egg trapnest breeding. Early broilers; profitable lay- 
ers. Thousands weekly. Wyandottes, Rocks, Reds. and 
Hybrids AAA grade $8.95 per 100. ., Assorted $7.95. 
Heavy breed pullets $12.95. Guaranteed 100% alive. 
Shipped on date promised. Our 16th year. Pleasant 
View Hatchery, Gerald, Missouri. 


Miscellaneous Livestock 


Karakul Fur Sheep—Nationally known, properly reg- 
istered breeding stock for foundation herds. It pays to 
buy our recognized Karakuls and a member of a 
Marketing Association. Write James Yoakam, Nationa] 
Distributor, 1128 North Hill Avenue, Pasadena, Calif. 


Dairy Goat Journal, Dept. 423, Columbia. Mo. Month- 
crammed with helpful information—$1.00 








Stouffer’s Chicks — Bloodtested. Inspected Flocks. 
White, Brown, Buff Leghorns; geneoms: Rocks; Wyan- 
dottes; Reds; Orpingtons, $10.9 Also sexed chicks. 
AAA Matings le per chick etee: Get —— prices. 
Heavy Assorted $7.95. Light Assorted $6.95. Leghorn 
Cockerels $1.95. Collect. Sadie Stouffers Hatchery, 
Waddams Grove, Illinois. 


Atz’s Famous Chix—We have plenty available chix, 
wore — pullets, our best with 
100, $15.95. Heavy Breeds—100, $9.95. 
$3. "65 Leghorn Cockerels—100, $4.95. _Write for prices 
on other breeds. Thousands weekly. Prices subject to 
change without notice. Atz’s Mammoth Hatcheries. 
Huntingburg, Indiana.. 

Griffith Chicks bred 25 years. Make extra profitable 
layers, quick maturing broilers; Immediate delivery. 
Per 100 prepaid. Big Type White Leghorns $8.95; 








yearly, introductory 5-month subscription, 


For Sale—Registered Shropshire yearling rams. Twelve 
yearling ewes suitable for foundation flock. Shenandoah 
Farms, New Market, Virginia. 


For Sale—Wild Gray Foxes, $10.00 each. 
1st delivery. Bryan Russ, Folkstone, N. C. 


Rabbits 


Chin-Chin Giant Chinchillas, King of Rabbits. Most 
beautiful fur. Small investment. Large profit. Free 
se booklet. Willow Brook Farm. R12. Sellers- 
ville P 


For Quality New Zealand Whites or Heavyweight 
Chinchillas write Summit Rabbitry, 401 South Summit 
Avenue, Charlotte 2, North Carolina. 








For Oct. 

















Barred, White Rocks Reds; Wyandottes; Orpingtons; Raise Moneymaking Angora Rabbits. Wool. $9.00 
Leg-Rox $8.95. Free Catalog. Griffith’s Hatchery, pound. Plenty markets. “Particulars free. White's 
Box 504-E, Fulton, Missouri. Rabbitry, Marion, Ohio. 

‘.0.D. Barred and White Rocks, $9. a Seed 100; R. I. Rabbits—Pedigreed New Zealand Reds, Whites. J. 


Reds, White Wyandottes, Buff Rocks, White Leghorns, 
$10.95; Heavy Mixed» $7.95 per 100, AY postage. Write 
for prices on sexed chicks. Mt. Healthy Hatcheries, 
Mt. Healthy, Ohio. 


Started Pullets — White Leghorns, White Romans, 
Hybrids—*‘Partly Raised,’’ ‘‘Range Size,’’ ‘‘% Raised’’ 
and ‘‘Jr. Ready-to-Lay.’’ (25c up.) _Catalog Free. 
Imperial Breeding Farms, Dept. 5-551, Bethany, Mo. 


24 Breeds, bloodtested, money-saving Chicks, $3.95 
up. Pullets, cockerels, started pullets. Get reduced 
price list before buying. Thompson Hatchery, Box 
1350-AA, Springfield, Missouri. 


Duncan Ozark-Bred Chicks, $3.90 up. 26 Bloodtested 
breeds. Sexed. Started. Free money saving prices. 
Duncan Chicks, Box 1350-X1, Springfield, Missouri. 














U. 8. Approved, Pullorum Controlled Chicks. 20 dif- 
ferent breeds, including Danish Brown Leghorns and 
Cornish Games. Jones Hatchery, Gallatin, Tenn. 

Bargain Chicks, $3.98 up. 100% delivery. 25 breeds. 
Bloodtested. Best for less. Prices free. Squaredeal 
Hatchery, Box 1A-1350, Springfield, Missourt. 

Baby Chicks—Rocks, Reds, Hampshires_ and White 
Leghorns; sexed chicks. Write for prices. Indian River 
Poultry Farm, Norfolk, Virginia. 











Poultry Breeds 


Big Barron English White Leghorns—Certified Males, 
30P to 326 eggs, AAA chicks, $9.50; Pullets, $17.95- 
Cockerels, $3.48, prepaid. Started four weeks _pullets, 
$30.00, collect. Money-back guarantee. Heiman’s 
Hatchery, Montrose, Missouri. 


L. Nicholson, 1223 Canterbury Road, Raleigh, N. c. 
Rabbits, all breeds, $1.50 each. All mail answered. 
Roy Raines, Rutherford, Tennessee. 


Standard Rabbit Journal, Milton, Pa. 
$1.00; sample, Dime. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Veteran (50) will exchange light duties as a com- 
panion or nurse, hospital trained, for comfortable main- 
tenance. George Atley, Company 4, Kecoughtan, Va. 


Share Hand wanted—3 acres tobacco allotment, 4 
room house, team and tools furnished. Fitzhugh Hudson, 








Three years, 








- Meherrin, Virgi nnia. 





Agents—Salesmen 


Want Pleasant Outdoor Work in a business of your 
own? Good profit® selling over 200 widely advertised 
Rawleigh home/farm necessities. Pays better than most 
occupations. Hundreds in business 5 to 20 years or 
more! Products-equipment on credit. No experience 
needed to start—we teach you how. Write today for full 
particulars. Rawleigh Company, Dept. I-145-PGF, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


Men-Women—Double your Money and Better selling 
Gibson’s Big ‘‘Master Five Flavor Deal,’’ 5 Big Bottles, 
a full 24 ounces of Finest Food Flavors, for only 9%c. 
Fasy to sell, every housewife wants it. Also well-known 
line, over 200 other useful household products. Sample 
leading product and particulars free. Write at wee. J. 
W. Gibson Company. Dept. D-88, Indianapolis 6. Ind 











250-350 Pedigreed Sired Big Type Egg-Bred “‘AAA”’ 
White Leghorn Pullets, $14.95. Unsexed $8.25. _ Cock- 
erels, $3.00. Four Weeks Old “‘AAA’’ Pullets, $25.50. 
95% sex guaranteed. Catalog. Marti Leghorn Farm. 
Windsor, Missouri. 


Buff Minorcas, Cockerels. 
North Carolina. 


LIVESTOCK 


Swine 


World’s Champion Herd Spotted Poland China Hogs. 
Boars—Registered, Guaranteed, Immuned. Boars. Bred 
Gilts, Pigs all ages. Easy feeding. Phenothiazine. amaz- 
ing New Government Discovery. Worms hogs, sheep, and 
poultry. Given in Dry Feed or Slop. ie pound treats 
96 twenty-five pound pigs, 48 fifty pound pigs. 33 lambs 
800 head poultry. One pound, $1.25; Five pounds, $6 00: 
Ten pounds bulk, $11.00, postpaid. Folder on Feeds, 
Mineral Mixtures, Drugs. Direct from factory to you. 
rie information on request. Wilt Farms. Hillsboro 
ndiana. 





Freshwater Farm, Mebane, 








Double 
blocky 
Frank- 


Hampshires — Three to four months old. 
treated and entitled to registration. Short, 
type from Norfolk City Farm’s best bloodlines. 
lin Edwards, Franklin, Virginia. 


Duroes Since 1912 — National Champion bloodlines, 
medium type — Weanling pigs unrelated, boars, bred 
gilts reasonable. White & Son, Ansonia, Ohio. 





Extra money for you. Sell 50 for $1.00 Christmas 
Cards and Personal Stationery. Miracle value $1.00 
Christmas assortment. Other money making boxes 3 
up. Up to 100% profit. Friends, neighbors buy readily. 
Samples on approval. Special offer. Elmira Greeting 
Card Co., M-155 Elmira, N. Y. 





If yof can sell Five Big Bottles of Flavoring, all for 
99c making big profit, then write for particulars today. 
More than 200 other items—toilet articles, family medi- 
Fe etc.. to sell. Ideal_Products, Inc., Waxahachie. 

exas. 





Women with spare time here’s your chance for Extra 
Money.. Take orders for my food products, etc., from 
Old Virginia. Big box of products free. Write today 
Blair, Dept. 27-PP, Lynchburg, Virginia. 


Big Money taking orders—Shirts, Ties, Sox, Pants. 
Jackets, Sweaters, Shoes, Uniforms, ete. Sales equip- 
ment Free. Experience unnecessary. Nimrod, 4922-A\ 
Lincoln, Chicago. 


Magic Cleaner and laundry soap deal. 
firecracker. Big Profits! Sample free. 
Irving Park, Chicago. 


Farm Machinerv and Supplies 

Fords Portable Hammermill ‘‘Barnyard’’ feed grind- 
ing service in big demand everywhere. Fords operators 
making steady, satisfactory year-round profits. Many 
valuable territories open. Nominal investment required: 
balance monthly. Start your own profitable business 
Write today. Myers-Sherman Company, 1222 12th 
Streator, Illinois. 








Hotter than a 
Bepco, 5007 











Registered, black medium type Poland China Pigs, 
Shoats. Unrelated pairs. Short legged, fatten any age. 
K. E. Barner, Blug City, Tennessee. 


Registered Hampshires — _ Bred Sows and Gil 
Soetes Pigs, either sex. George Miller, Bellville, 
0. 


Registered Poland China Pigs, Boars, Bred Sows. 
Best bloodlines. Joseph Page, Marietta, N. C. 


Registered Sastied Poland China Pigs, Bred Sows of 
best blood lin J. L. Willis, Clio, 8S. C. 


Registered i Bred Sows and Gilts, Boars 
and Pigs. C. E. Jones, Furches, N. C. 


Registered Berkshire Pigs—cholera immuned. $15 
Sam McColloch, Canehill, Arkansas. 


Tamworth Gilts bred to farrow September, $60.00 
each. Dave Hill, Bonham, Texas. 


Registered Essex Pigs. J. Sherman Autry, Autry- 
ville, North Carolina. 


Registered Black Essex. 


























W. W. Jordan, Gates, North 


International Electric Fence far superior, more effec- 


tive and reliable. Quickly pays for itself. Dealers 
wanted. We repair all makes of electric fences. Inter- 
national 910 Van Buren St 


Electric Fence Co.. 
Chicago. Tllinois. 





Tractors reconditioned. Many makes at lowest prices. 
Parts new and used. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for 
1944 Catalogs. Used Tractor and Parts Co., 219 Vine 
St.. LaCrosse, Wisconsin, Dept. 


Having Car Trouble? Used, Guaranteed auto, truck 
parts save money. Transmission specialists. Describe 
needs; immediate reply. Victory, 2439% Gunnison. 
Chicago 25. 

Lite-Nin_ Electrie Churn—Costs little, 
sure, more butter, no work. Free catalog. 
A-Hood Company. Dallas. Texas. 

Attention: Don’t Feed Sparrows. Make your own 
trap that will catch thousands. Write for details. Koy 
Vail, Howe 8, Indiana. » 

Rebuilt plants, parts for Delco, Westinghouse: bat- 
teries; used plants bought. Republic Electric Company 








simple, easy. 
Write Vent- 




















Carolina. Davenport, Towa. 
Limited amount Harness and Saddles for mail order 
Cattle customers. Write Llewellyn Harness Co., South Boston. 
rginia. 
Miniborya Farms Dieperest—-J. fos Parrish, Prop. — 
Saturday, September 9, 11:00 A.M. Selling entire 


milking herd and all grades ~ the farm, 6 miles south 
of Richmond, Virginia, on U.S, Route No. 1 and Route 
301. 160 Head of Guernseys and Holsteins. Guernseys 
—Include 14 Purebrad Cows and Bred Heifers, 4 serv- 
iceable Bulls, 31 Grade Cows and Bred Heifers, 17 Open 
Heifers. Sherwood Forest Nobleman (out of a 698 A.A. 
daughter Langwater Arrogant) sells with 4 of his 
daughters. All purebreds bred to a son of Reigeldale 
Melba’s Emory—out of a 601 G.G. granddaughter of 
High Point Prince Maxim. Holsteins — Include 68 
Purebred Cows and Bred Heifers. 3 Bulls, 17 Grade 
Cows and Bred Heifers, 6 Open Heifers. Rich in the 
blood of old ‘‘King Bessie.’’ 21 daughters of his son 
and King Bessie’s aeeie “Model (a double grandson) 
selling with 26 of his daughters. 27 bred to another 
grandson, All cows have D.H.1I.A. or H.T. Records up 
to 500 Fat.. Profitable cattle, correct type, popular 
breeding. Buyers met upon request. Phone Richmond 
2-4450 or 6-1588. T. B. Aced. Bang’s Certified. Lunch 
Catalogs Free. Write Sale Managers: Louis 
McL. Merryman & Sons, Sparks, Md., Howard C. 
Barker, Bel Air, Maryland. ; 


Virginia Holstein Sale, October 5, 1944, Orange, Va. 
Virginia breeders are offering 65 head cows, heifers. 
young bulls. They are selected for desirable type, large 
milk producers, and only from herds free of TB an 
Bang’s. This is Virginia’s show window. For cata- 
logue write Frank Walker, Orange, Va. 


For Sale — Registered Purebred Aberdeen-Angus 
Cattle. Cows with calves, heifers and herd sires for 
purebred herds. Also good bulls for farmers. Address: 
Tyro Farm, Box 700, Tyro, Virginia. 


Thirty Angus Cows, 30 calves at side; 25 Angus 
heifers, 5 registered bulls; 60 Hereford heifers. {00 
Hereford and Angus steers, “ to 800. W. Hundley. 
Boydton, Virginia. 


Several nice Bull Calves, rs in buyers name. 
Claude 8. Whitehead, Chathem, Virginia. 

Farm and Dairy Cattie ie Sale. Owner, Post Office 
Box 262, Houston 1, Tex 


Choice Dairy Heifer ma $18.00. 
Co.. Dallas, Texas. 




















Shawnee Cattle 


Patents—Inventions 

Inventors — Industry needs your ideas now! Manu- 
facturers are getting ready Now for post-war sales and 
production. Factories must have products to take un 
the slack after war orders stop. Get our New Free in: 
souner'e eae today and valuable ‘‘Invention Record 
for Act now. MeMorro' evey & Berman, 107-R, Albee 
Building, Washington, D. 

Inventors: Have you a — practical invention for 
sale, patented or unpatented? If so write Chartered 
Featiese of American Inventors, Dept. 85. Washing 
on. D. C. 








Patents — Reasonable terms. Book and advice Free 
L. F. Randolph, Dept. 382, Washington, D. C. 


Photo Finishing 

Good News Camera Fans! Now—Ray’s can again in- 
clude Free Enlargements. ony, 8 exp d 
and printed — 5x7 Ned Raycraft (ex- 
elusive with Ray’s) Enlargement—or 2 Raytone Prints 
of each good negative By Pre-war quality and price. 
Leaders since 1920. Free booklet, ‘‘How to Take Good 
Pictures.”’ Just clip ad. Ray’s Photo Service, 31-F Ray 
Building, LaCrosse, Wis. 


No Delay! Pictures Returned Immediately. Eight 
exposure rolls developed with two prints each or one En- 
largement each negative— only 25¢ coin Special’ 
Coupon on Beautiful 8x10 Enlargement given each 25¢ 
order, Details and Film Mailers Free on request. Moe? 
Photo Service, 426 Moen Bldg., LaCrosse, Wis. 


Free Enlargements—Clip this ad, send with 25e (coin) 
and trial roll. We send you promptly Postpaid, de- 
veloped negatives, 8 Velox lifetime prints and 2—4" x6” 
enlar Cc price Hst and mailing bag pent 

out with each order. Bryan's Photo Shop. Dept. P. 
Poname City, Florida 


12 Beautiful Enlargements—from roll or negatives— 
only 25c! Six 5x7 enlargements, 25c; six 8x10’s. 50c— 
from negative. Free—send negative for one free en- 
largement, mailers, literature! Immediate service Dost} 
emtced, Photo Research Laboratories, Blackstone, 1% 

ass. 


























In answering ads always write your name and address 
plainly—and mention Progressive Farmer. 











Six or eight exposure roll film developed and nd prints 
25e. Bl Ga 


Troup’s Photo Service, Troup Bldg., Tocco 
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Your horses and mules are fighting a grim battle 
on war's food production front. See that they have 
the two-way protection of Collar Pads to prevent 
lay-off from sore shoulders and slow-downs from 
Collar Choke.* To produce food to win the war— 
keep the home plows turning, 






PREVENTS 
SORE 
SHOULDERS 





Ta-pat-co 


THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE COMPANY 
GREENFIELD, OHIO 


* MOLDS COLLAR OFF 
THROAT FOR FREE 








CLASSIFIED ADS 





Photo Finishing 


Sample Sanpshots. Mail this Ad and Two choice nega- 
tives for samples deckled snaps in free photo album. 
os price list and film mailers on return. Include 3c 
stamp. 


Artisto Studios. Box 119-A, Rockford, Ii. 





Genuine Velox fadeless Supertone prints. 10 re- 
prints, 25c; 25 reprints, 50c. Roll developed 2 sets 
prints, 25c. o enlargement coupons returned with 
every order. Filmshop, PF100, Sweetwater, Texas. 


Your snapshots made into double size ‘‘pictures.”” 8 
exposure roll, 25c; 16 exposure, 50c; reprints. 3c each 
and 5c each. Send negative for free sample. Mailway 
Photofinishers, Box 118, Evansville 6, Indiana. 


Free Send negative, this ad for beautiful 4x6 En- 
largement (Stamp appreciated). 16 sparkling prints, 2 

ollywood enlargements from roll or negatives 25c. Life- 
tone Studios, Dept. 933, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Free 5” x 7” Enlargement with any 6 or 8 exposure 
roll develéped and printed 25¢. Reprints, 3c each. 36 
exposure No. 135 roll developed and 36 Koda Prints. 
$1.00. Riteway Studios, Fairfield, Ala. 


Prompt Service and the best prints. Eight exposure 
rolls, 1 Velox, Supertone print each good negative. 25c 
‘Specials’’ on enlargements. Superter Photo Service 
Box 1166-9, Dallas, Texas. 


63c Custom Finishing for 25¢ —8 exposure rolls 
Panel-Packet-Prints, free enlargement or premium cou- 
pon. Miniatures enlarged. Syncrosnap Process, Box 
137-H, Utica, New York. 


Quick Service combined with quality. Eight Exposure 
rolls, 1 Life-time Velox print each negative, 25c. Sat- 
isfaction or money back. Crown Studios, Box 1223-P 
Dallas, Texas. 


Roll Developed, two Extra Fine, 5 x 7 Enlargements. 
eight prints, 25¢ and this ad. Beautiful, lifetime re- 
orints, 2c. Humphrey’s, 164 Baker. Northwest. At- 
lanta. Georgia. 


Your favorite kodak pictures enlarged, size 5x7. 10c; 
three for quarter, coin. Send best negatives (film) to- 
ae. Address Geppert Studios, Dept. 85, Des Moines, 
owa. 


Free! — Best Snapshot on Attractive Photo Button 


with 16 prints each roll, 25c. Beautiful novelty prem!- 
ums. Novel-Ad Company. M-3327 North Ave., Chicago. 
































BREATHING UNDER LOAD 











LAYING HOUSES 


That big job your layers have to do 
requires proper sanitation. So after 
cleaning up thoroughly—refuse, litter 
and dirt—and scrubbing, be sure also 
to disinfect with Par-O-San. On 
proper contact, Par-O-San is an effec- 
tive disinfectant against common poul- 
try disease germs (spore bearing 
organisms excluded). Used as directed, 
it won't harm birds or equipment. 
Stainless. Economical. Pleasant odor. 
Get Par-O-San at hatcheries, feed, 
drug, other stores, now. 


DR. SALSBURY'S LABORATORIES 
Charles City, lowa 








DEPENDABLE Pleasant DISINFECTANT 








SUN-PARCHED LIPS 


cooled, soothed, smoothed this 
easy, quick way 


Re 
HERE’S an amazingly effective wey E 
our Armed Forces have found to 
relieve parched, peeling, blistered 
lips caused by sun, wind and 
weather. Just apply Chap Stick 
promptly. Chap Stick is made 
especially for the lips. It’s gently 
medicated. Promotes heal- 
ing — lubricates. 
Only 25¢ at 
drug counters. 















A makes “BLACK LEAF 40% 
DASH IN FEATHERS ..\oO “OCH FARTHER 
OR SPREAD ON ROOSTS 











f BOOTH CHICKS 


ROLIND 





Straight For poner , *- and omer ER PROFITS get 

Run and our big money making strains. From one of 

SEXED America’s finest pouty breeding in- 

CHICKS stitutions. en 100 books order. $ 95 
100 

BOOTH FARMS, 60x 713-K. Clinton. Mo. up 





MEMORIALS $14 UP 
best Genuine Marble and Granite. anise 


pale Write 
SA Why wal U. , Marbles a Granite 
Company. $2, “oneee. Florida. 





Eight beautiful enlarged prints (nearly postcard size) 
or ‘6 regular prints, 2 35 mm rolls enlarged, 3% x 
4%, $1.00. Burton Studios, 55-C, Roscoe, New York. 


Rolls Developed—Two beautiful Double Weight Pro- 
fessional Enlargements, 8 Never Fade Deckle Edge 
Prints, 25c. Century Photo Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 


Free—Fine- grain developing, 8 Velox Prints and En 
‘argement, 25c; Reprin Dependable. Prompt 
United Film Sorvton Chattanooga, Tenn. ; 


Rolls developed, two deckledge prints each negative. 
| 25e: reprints, 2c. Four nar gemenys from negative. 5c 
Summers Studio, Unionville, 


With every 6 or 8 exposure = two “ sets of prints, 


25e. Skyland Studies, Box 411, Dept. “‘F’’, Asheville 
North Carolina. 

















Schools and Instructions 


Be An Auctioneer — A Pleasant, Profitable Occupa- 
tion. Send for free catalog and How to Receive Home 
Study Course. Address Fred Reppert Schoo! of Auction- 
eering, Box 39, Decatur, Indiana. 


Make Up to $25-$35 Week as a Trained Practical 


Nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chicago 
School of Nursing, Dept. F-8, Chicago. 








Services and Supplies 


Mascot (Magnesium) Dolomite Agricultural Limestone 
has given farmers dependable service for more than twen- 
ty-five years. Your neighbor has used it—ask him 
American Limestone Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Christmas Cards—50 for $1..00, name imprinted, 
ecards each of 10 different designs. Mailed anywhere. 
Send $1.00 with order. Commercial Printing, 2919 Rush 
Avenue, Charlotte 2, North Carolina, 


~ Green Pea Sheller only 35c. 
Crowders, English peas, lima beans, 
N.W. 2 Place, Miami 38, Fla. 

~ Shoes — Army- Navy — Reconditioned like new. o 
ration coupon required—$3. 50 any size. Sam Yudal 
New Bern, North Carolina. 


We Collect Notes, Debts, everywhere. No charge un 
tess collected. May’s Collection Agency. Somerset. Ky 








Shells Black-eye, 
Sq Harper, 6607 











Bedsheets, Pillowcases — Send for circular for price 
list. Box 88, Station P, Brooklyn, New York. 


Wanted to Buy 


Highest Cash Prices—Mail old gold teeth, bridges 
diamonds, jewelry, watches—receive cash by return mail 
| Satisfaction guaranteed or shipment returned. Free in- 
| formation. Dr. Weisberg’s Gold es Company, 
1502-H Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn 











Wanted—Short Joint Bamboo seers variety) green 
| or cured, 12 to 18 See—ane8 price. E. B. Shepard, 
Mt. Vernon, Alabam 


Canaries aa prices. Write for shipping 
directions. American Bird Company, 2610 West 25th 
Place, Chicago 8. 

Indian Relics Wanted—Large stone pipes and other 


ge specimens. Send tracings to Sprague, Chauncey, 
ilo. 














aa 


Progressive ‘’Farmerettes 


Our own program featuring the 
sparkling harmony of Dean and 
Evelyn, with four boys who play 
a total of 16 instruments, may be 
heard over these stations Mon- 
day through Friday: 


CENTRAL WARTIME 
WBRC, Birmingham, Ala., 11:45 a.m 
WSM, Nashville, Tenn., 6:30 a.m. 
WOAI, San Antonio, Tex., 6:30 to 
6:45 a.m. 
EASTERN WARTIME 


WBT, Charlotte, N. C., 7:15 a.m. 
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YOUR POULTRY 


SOINVESTMENT 






























SECURITY MILLS 


To help wartime poultry raisers use all 
feeds to the best possible advantage, 
and thus protect their poultry invest- 
ment, SECURITY suggests: 

1. Keep culling constantly. Sell the 
inefficient converters of feed into food. 

2. Reduce feed waste by better han- 
dling, more careful storage and usage. 

3. Use pastures as much as possible 
to cut down feed needs. 

4. Feed a sound balanced ration, such 
as SECURITY EGG MASH and 
SECURITY SCRATCH FEED, to 
help each layer produce to the limit 
of her inherited ability. 

Ask your SECURITY dealer, or 

write us, for helpful Poultry Rais- 

ing Guide. No cost or Obligation, 
Get yours NOW. 


+ SECURITY 


EGG MASH 
“The Highest Quality 


COSTS LESS”’ 






Knoxville, Tennessee 





The manufacturer’s trademark is your protection. 


It will pay you 


to watch for the trademark on every articlé you buy. 





FREI CT 


WILL SHE 
LAY 12 DOZEN 


In 1943, the average hen laid 12 dozen 
eggs. The better birds laid many more. 
Today — you simply can’t afford to let 
worms wreck the production of a single 
hen... not when 1¢ spent for a Pratts 
“Split-Action” capsule will give her the 
chance to lay. 

Each Pratt Capsule does the work of 
two ordinary worm treatments. Its pat- 
ented “Split-Action” delivers two differ- 
ent treatments right on the worms... 
hours apart. 

Neither treatment interferes with the 
other — and you get more effective worm- 
ing results. Several types of worms are 






PATENTED 


WORM CAPSULES 





treated, and the “Split” treatment is 
easier on the bir 

Pratts “Split-Action” Capsules also 
contain Phenothiazine, the new miracle 
wormer — that is 95% to 100% effec- 
tive in killing and expelling cecum 
worms — the worms that carry black- 
head germs. 

Never has a poultry wormer done so 
much — so well — for so little. See your 
dealer. Demand Pratts “Split-Action” 
Worm Capsules and give your birds the 
chance to lay 12 dozen or more eggs 
apiece. If your dealer cannot supply 
you — use coupon below to order poe 


— —~ =m Gp aw ow awe ew ewe ew oe oe ee Se ee |) 





THE PRATT FOOD Co. 1 
Dept. NK-63, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
| I enclose amount specified for size and quantity | 
| of ‘*Split-Action’’ Capsules checked below: | 
Birds over Birds 10 to 18 
| No. of 18 weeks Use weeks old. Use i 
| Capsules Adult Size Chick and Pullet Size | 
| BO. cw eeceee O $0.85 eoeccees O $0.ss° 
200..... +» () 1.50 eoeeees-[] 2.00 ! 
! BOO... wees oO 5.so0 seccees-f] 3.78 Hl 
i aster. 08-5 
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How Can We Get Better 
Medieal 


and Hospital Care? 





*x* 


x * 





Dear Mr. and Mrs. Subscriber: 


HIS month I am writing to ask 

i you to enlist in a movement in 

which I hope you will never let 

up as Icng as you live. The battle may 

not be completely won in the lifetime 

of some of us who are older, but you 

younger men and women must carry 
on until the final victory comes. 


Almost in sight of the office ir. which 
I write is the monument to a great 
“Educational Governor” of forty years 
ago and on the base of the monument 
the last words of his last public mes- 
sage to his people, summarizing the 
creed for which he was battling as he 
died while speaking in its behalf— 

“The Equal Right of Every Child 
Born on Earth to Have the Oppor- 
tunity to Burgeon Out All There Is 
Within Him.” 


The creed of democ- 
racy has perhaps 
never been better ex- 
pressed than in that 
phrase. And he meant not only equal 
opportunity in education but equality 
of opportunity in all fields . . . and the 
time has come to proclaim the equal 
right of every child born on earth in 
the struggle against disease and death. 
Our democracy will never be complete 
until this right is recognized. 

If our rich people, rich counties, 
rich states, wish to avoid communism, 
they must help here. They must en- 
large our democracy by recognizing 
the equal right of every father and 
mother, rich and poor, to have the 
medical and hospital care they need 
to save both their own lives and the 
health and the lives and health of their 
little ones and their growing sons 
and daughters. Richer states must 
help the poorer states, richer counties 
and communities the poorer counties 
and communities. 


Equal Right 
to Health 


This does not mean 
Three Classes that the state gov- 
of Families ernments or Federal 

Government (or 
both combined) should provide all 
forms of medical and hospital care 
without asking the citizen to do any- 
thing for himself. Not at all. Rather 
we should say— 

1. The family that can pay its way will do 
so—wet the burden on even these families 
should be eased through health-and-hospital 
insurance until insurance to meet sickness- 
disasters becomes as universal as insurance to 
meet fire-disasters. : 

2. The family that can partly pay its way 
will pay this part, government and philan- 
thropic aid being provided for the remainder. 

3. The family that poverty, illness, or other 
misfortune has left honestly incapable of pay- 
ing anything for its fight against disease and 
death will nevertheless be helped to an equal 
chance with the rest of us as it makes the same 
grim battle against ever-menacing Death 
which we must all make and see our loved ones 
make sooner: or later. 


That there is desper- 
ate and even alarm- 
ing need for better 
health programs for 
all classes of our people —this is 
abundantly shown by rejections at our 
army camps. For example, my own 
farm home is at the city’s edge, and my 
younger son was sent to camp with 52 
other young men largely from the 
city—men, mind you, who had _ sur- 
vived one sifting by the local draft 


Rural Areas 
in Sore Need 


@ Since 1900 two great movements have immeasurably helped 
the whole South and especially the rural South. From 1900 to 
1920 all our states spent millions of dollars for Better Schools— 
and found it a good investment. From 1920 to 1940 these states 
spent millions for Better Roads—and found it a good investment. 
In the twenty-years, 1940 to 1960, we must spend as generously 
for Better Health—and it will be an equally good investment. 


board—and yet 35 of these 53 were 
rejected! And we are told— 


The rejection rate is higher in rural areas 
than urban, due to the inferiority of rural 
medical, dental, and hospital services. More- 
over, draft rejections are highest in Southeast- 
ern states where incomes are lowest and medi- 
cal facilities least adequate. 

In Rex James’ striking phrase: 
“Modern medicine as we boast of it 


“RIDE HIM, COWBOY!” 

“Ride Him, Cowboy!” might well 
have been the title of this month’s spir- 
ited and beautiful cover painting by one 
of America’s greatest artists—Virginia- 
born Wm. R. Leigh who has lived many 
years in the West and has painted it 
more effectively than any living artist. 


today is an urban phenomenon. The 
benefits of modern medical and hos- 
pital service have scarcely reached 
rural America.” 


* 





(From page 9) 
few shackles! 


fathers, uneducated youngsters, then freedom needs a 
Bessie Smith, lzard County, Ark. 


Take three tests in my own typical 
rural state: 

1. A generally accepted rule is that there 
should be one doctor for each 1,000 people— 
but 21 rural counties here average only one 
doctor for 5,297 people. 

2. There should be 4 hospital beds per 1,000 
population—but 63 of our rural counties aver- 
age only 1.3 beds and still fewer for Negroes. 

3. The entire state has only 3 cancer clinics 
against 400 in the rest of America. 


As the American Farm Bureau 
Woman’s Section points out, medical 
clinics are available to only 2 per 
cent of our rural population, and 
even at the peak of prosperity 80 per 
cent of our rural areas lacked ade- 
quate medical vare—and the per cent 
of doctors in rural areas grows con- 
stantly less. Farm people once longer- 
lived than city people are now short- 
er-lived, mainly due to lack of medi- 
cal and hospital care — and this in 
turn is due to the greater poverty. 
Thus in a New York City study there 
were 500 per cent as many baby-deaths 
in proportion to numbers among fam- 
ilies with less than $500 income as 
among families with $3,000 and up. 
The slaughter of infants all over the 
South because of preventable infant 
mortality and the shockingly high 
death rate of mothers in childbirth 
disgrace our Southern people. 


It is time and high 
time to do some- 
thing- about these 
conditions. Doc- 
tors are gratifyingly active and coop- 
erative. Our churches, followers of 
the Great Physician, should get busy. 


Hish Time to 
Do Something 


Country Voices 


So/ 


Governors and legislatures should act. 
Congress must help the states help 
themselves. 

Already the South is showing a fine 
reaction to the startling revelations 
made by army rejections. Louisiana 
has entered. upon a health and hos- 
pital program which has attracted na- 
tional attention. In North Carolina 
Governor Broughton and the State 
University trustees have inaugurated 
a hospital and medicai care. program 
designed to reach and help all classes, 
both races, and all sections, with the 
inspiring declaration: “The ultimate 
purpose of this program should be 
that no person in North Carolina shall 
lack adequate hospital care or medical 
treatment by reason of poverty or low 
income.” ° 

In Arkansas which has only 2.15 
hospital beds against the 4.50 Ameri- 
can average, we are told that— 


Arkansas will vote Nov. 7 on a $15,000,000 
proposal to improve hospital care for the 
masses of her people by establishing 5 general 
hospitals, 70 clinics and emergency hospitals, 
and a research laboratory. 


This is the sort of action it is going 
to take in all the states. Each state 
in 1900-1920 spent millions more for 
education—and found it not a loss but 
a good investment. Each state in 
1920-1940 - ent millions more for 
roads—and found it not a loss but a 
good investment. Now each state must 
begin to think :n terms of millions for 
programs of hospital and medical care 
—and will find it not a loss but a good 
investment. Meanwhile, such cooper- 
ative self-help hospital-and-medical 
insurance programs as have been de- 
veloped by the Blue Cross movement 
and the Farm Security Administra- 
tion should be studied and will be dis- 
cussed in our future issues. 


The next great campaign for rural 


.progress and social service in the 


South must be to so equalize and dis- 
tribute the costs of hospital and med- 
ical care for all classes as to make 
real a new ideal of democracy—“The 
equal right of every person born on 
earth to needed medical and hospital 
care whei.ever and wherever he 
battles against Disease and Death.” 
I hope you will help in this movement. 


Sincerely yours, 


Karwneippos— 


President and Editor, 
The Progressive Farmer 
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People around me ask, and the mail repeats, in tones 
varying from sneering to sympathetic, the question: 
“What do you think of your hero, Henry Wallace, 


Dynamic conservation—yes, that’s AAA! There is real freedom in 
paying debts, building up a farm, remodeling a home, helping support 
the church and at the same time knowing I am going to leave my land 
much better than I found it. ]. S. Mull, Cleveland County, N. C. 


The pendulum may swing, but time cannot turn backward. In- 

stead of trying to return to uncontrolled cropping, let us try to 

find the best possible system of crop and price control, to be ad- 
ministered chiefly by practical farmers. 

Mrs. Arthur Cooper, Floyd County, Tex. 


Mrs. Cooper takes the “ten dollars” for the month’s 

best postal card. To Mr. Phillips, who made words 

leap and sting against AAA, and to Miss Smith, who 
did the same for the defense, two special awards of $5 each 
and to our next the $8 for the month’s best letter: 


In Africa and India I saw starving children with pleading eyes. 

ll never forget it if I live a hundred years. America cannot go 

isolationist after this war. Decency demands that we include the 
starving millions of Africa, Asia, and Europe in our Allied postwar pro- 
visioning and planning. America must cooperate in bringing the world 
to her height of living standards or America will be dragged down to 
the level of the more unfortunate nations. 

America has been forced to give up part of her high living standards 
in this war. After the war we must continue to do so willingly so that 
starving people shall have the fecessities of life. 

Cpl. Robert H. Wheeler, Camp Barkeley, Tex. 


now?” 

We never liked him better or admired him more. Especi- 
ally those five little words, ““The poll tax must go,” and the 
eurt sentences following in which, facing the convention 
at Chicago, Wallace said exactly what decency demanded 
about demagogues who use outworn slogans to hinder peace 
and good will between the races while they seek to ride into 
office on passion, hatred, and violence. 


Equally as much we liked Wallace’s courageous and 
vigorous telling the Northern and Eastern delegates to their 
faces that they have long enjoyed unfair advantages over 
the South that they must give up—that the South and West 
have too long suffered from unjust freight rate diserimina- 
tions .. ..and that it is high time for the National Govern- 
ment to end these discriminations and sc make way for a 
long overdue industrial development in the Southern States. 
Such an industrial development Southern farmers now need 
more sériously than ever before in order to provide markets 
for the livestock, dairy, and poultry products they must pro- 
duce in order to make up for their 
losses in foreign demand for cotton Yours. 
and tobacco. ee 
(Address letters to . 

Dept.. c/o The Progressive Corresponding Editor. 


“Country Voices” 
Farmer.) 








“Its more than a car-its my job 


PASSENGER: “Seems natural to be rid- 
ing in a Plymouth. Got one myself back 
home and I’m counting on it to outlast 


the war. It’s a great car.” 


TAXI DRIVER: “I?ll say — and it’s more 
than a great car to me. It’s my job! 
Without a car that keeps right on going 
and doesn’t cost much to run, I’d be out 
of luck. Maybe you’ve noticed how many 
Plymouth cabs there are in every city. 
Cars really have to take it in this business 


— and Plymouths are built to stand up.” 


4 


Back of Plymouth’s rugged endurance 
is Plymouth engineering and manufac- 
turing of a quality car. That’s why 
three million pre-war Plymouths are 
still on the highways . . . while Plym- 
outh quality is going into Corsair 
landing gears, parts for Helldiver 
wings, General Sherman tanks, Bofors 
guns and many other weapons. A great 
dealer service organization represents 
Plymouth. Handy to you is the expert 
service the best car needs to keep it 
running for the duration. 


Plymouth Division of Chrysler Corporation 


YOU'LL ENJOY MAJOR BOWES THURSDAYS, CBS, 9 P.M., E.W.T, 


BUY WAR BONDS!., 


.- TO HAVE AND TO HOLD 





“I’M PLANNING NOW for my world of tomorrow! I close my eyes and 
see three wonderful babies . . . a cute little spaniel . . . and a home 

that will be just perfect! 

“My kitchen will be bright as spring! I'll have a smart, long-wearing 

Gold Seal Congoleum floor that wipes clean with the whisk of a 

damp cloth. Ill have roomy cupboards and a table that pops in and out 
of the wall. I'll have a fenced-in nook where the babies can play. 

And everything—from floor to ceiling—will sparkle with color! 


"WELL HAVE THREE BABIES... 


“RIGHT NOW, I’ve got a box full of war bonds and I’m 
buying more to hclp make my post-war dreams come 
A DOG ae a true. If you want a flock of exciting new ideas for 
your ‘war bond rooms,’ see your Congoleum-Nairn dealer. 
He’s eager to help you, as he’s helped us!” 


AND A HEAVENLY BLUE KITCHEN! 


TODAY, the men and women of Congoleum-Nairn who make bright, 
cheerful floor-covering are also making vital parts for torpedoes, rockets, 
bombs and grenades . . . tents, camouflage nets and weatherproofed 
fabrics. So—if you find fewer patterns at your local dealer’s— 
you'll know it’s because we're doing this all-important job first! 
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WK CONGOLEUM-NAIRN 


MAKERS OF GOLD SEAL CONGOLEUM AND NAIRN INLAID LINOLEUM 





